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PEET’S COURSE OF INSTRUCTION 


FOR 


THE DEAF. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS - -_ by Harvey P. Peet, LL. D. 
Pp. 308. Price 75 cents. 
This work has been used in American and foreign institutions for the deaf and dumb 
for upwards of thirty years, and has won a reputation which cannot be lightly re- 
garded, 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, - - - - by Harvey P. Peet, LL. D. 
Pp.96. Price 30 cents. 
Beautifully illustrated. Over 100,000 copies have been sold. This is the best compen- 
dium of Scripture history embraced in the same number of pages, 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION, Part III, 
by Harvey P. Peet, LL. D. 
Fully Illustrated. Pp. 252. Price $1.00. 

Containing a development of the verb ; illustrations of idioms ; lessons on the different 
periods of human life; natural history of animals, and a description of each month 
in the year. 

This is one of the best reading books that has ever been prepared for deaf-mutes, and 
furnishes an excellent practical method of making them familiar with pure, simple, 
idiomatic English, It is well adapted, also, for the instruction of hearing children, 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
by Harvey P. Peet, LL. D. 
Pp. 423. Price $1.50. 

Extending from the discovery of the continent to the close of President Lincoln’s ad- 
ministration. A work of great accuracy, written in a pure, idiomatic style, and pro- 
nounced by good judges to be the best and most instructive history of this country 
that has ever been condensed within the same compass, 


‘MANUAL OF CHEMISTRY, - - - - by Dudley Peet, M. D. 
Pp. 125. Price 75 cents. 
The principles of the science are unfolded in a manner peculiarly felicitous. The style 
is very simple and easily comprehended, A capital introduction to a course of lessons 
in physical science. 


MANUAL OF VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY, 
by Isaac Lewis Peet, LL. D. 
Pp. 42. Price 25 cents. 


A short, comprehensive, and lucid exposition of the subject, adapted to learners of all 
conditions, 


LANGUAGE LESSONS, - - - by Isaac Lewis Peet, LL. D. 
Script Type. Pp. 232. Price $1.25 (including postage.) 
Designed to introduce young learners, deaf-mutes, and foreigners to a correct under- 
standing and use of the English language. 
It is believed that this book will meet a want long felt, as the directions for use are so 
3 minute that any one, even without previous familiarity with the instruction of deaf- 
mutes, may with its aid satisfactorily carry forward their education. It is therefore 
adapted for home instruction as well as for use in the class-room. In the latter it is 
admirably fitted to serve as a standard of attainment and a means of securing uni- 
formity of method, thus rendering classification easier, and obviating the injury 
which often arises from transferring a pupil from one teacher to another. By its 
means the education of a deaf-mute can be successfully commenced at a very early 
age. In order to employ it to advantage it is not necessary to forego the use of other 
text-books, but it will, it is thought, supply many deficiencies, and moreover form 
in the pupil the habit of thinking in language. : 
‘With this view it need not be confined to elementary classes, as all the pupils in an in- 
stitution would derive a benefit from going through the exercises, 
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AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF. 


Vout. XXXIV, No. 4. 


OCTOBER, 1889. 


A WEEK AT ROCHESTER. 


In May last the writer, by request and upon invitation, spent 
a full week at the Western New York Institution for Deaf-Mutes. 
It is situated in the prosperous and sympathetic city of Roch- 
ester, and has an overflowing patronage. The whole week, 
excepting an hour of one evening and two hours of another, 
was spent upon the premises. The design of my visit was to 
ascertain the educational condition of the Institution with a 
view to publication. The interest of such a report arises from 
the fact that the sign-language is, and has been for thirteen 
years, wholly unused by officers and teachers, and nearly so by 
the pupils themselves. “The most important thing at school 
is that we must not make signs but spell all the time, so that 
we may learn English language as fast as we can. Those who 
make signs cannot learn English language and cannot be as 
smart as those who spell all the time.” The sentiment of the 
better class of pupils seemed to be that to make signs is to be 
ignorant, foreign, irreligious. The Principal informed me that 
twenty-five of the older pupils, who in vacation meet other 
deaf people educated elsewhere, are inclined upon occasion to 
use the sign-language. But I saw no indication of it anywhere, 
nor did I see any considerable semi-signing, spelling-fringed. 
All under twelve years of age carry their hands behind them in 
going to and returning from meals and school. The boys of 
all ages in going to and returning from their play-ground did 
not raise a hand except to spell, and during games both 
players and by-standers spelled out all they had to say. The 
severe punishment of a balking street-car horse, lasting five 
minutes, was talked up by a group of twenty girls wholly and 
only by spelling. Officers and employés, except when they 
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spelling universally and always. In chapel and in school-rooms, 
at the table and in evening-study, in play-rooms and out of 
doors, in all commands and explanations, in all the small talk 
of the day, I saw, in the main, but one language—spelling. The 
suggested possibility of finger weariness elicited from a pupil 
a prompt denial, emphasized by an incredulous smile. Officers 
and teachers, however, frequently accompanied spelling with 
speech for the benefit of speech readers. I was impressed 
with the large vocabulary, the lengthy sentences, and the ele- 
vated diction of all language in the chapel, in the school-room, 
and everywhere. All spelling was intelligible, and I saw no 
lack of comprehension. Expert spellers had about the pace of 
very deliberate speech. At the Sunday-school ; at a subsequent 
meeting of the “Silent Workers ;” at an evening prayer-meeting ; 
at a debating society of thirty members, the Lambda Phi Phi ; 
at an evening entertainment, when “The Courtship of Miles 
Standish ” was elegantly dramatized before a crowded audience 
from the city, there was no introduction whatever of the sign- 
language. 

I need not say that I was cordially received and attentively 
entertained. Attendance, information and assistance were ren- 
dered as fully as desired, without reservation, and with a spirit 
of absolute fairness. The degree of official fidelity to pupils 
and of personal interest in them was indicated by their condi- 
tion and bearing. The girls were fair and plump, the boys 
solid and muscular. - All bathed semi-weekly, and were tidy and 
light-footed, quiet—conspicuously so—respectful and _ polite. 
School-hours, shop-work, domestic labor, and amusements 
seemed to be skilfully provided for and combined. The table- 
furniture at meals had these characteristics of home refinement : 
figured linen, napkins, plated forks, glass tumblers, crockery 
pitchers, and individual butter-plates. Each table had its con- 
genial circle of eight or ten boys and girls. At evening-study 
both sexes occupied the same room, sitting in groups, mainly 
by classes. Officers seemed to be familiarly acquainted with 
pupils, and they in turn seemed to respond readily with grateful 
confidence. A large and well-selected library was in general 
use. An abundance of pictures, toys, maps, and other illustra- 
tive apparatus was in sight throughout the school department. 
Officers and their rooms seemed to be easily accessible, with no 
offensive, ill-timed exhibition by pupils of curiosity or med- 
dling. 
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SUPERVISION. 


The provision of supervision is very complete. Until pupils 
are twelve, for about six years really, they meet older pupils 
only at meals and in the chapel. They are constantly in charge, 
out of school hours, of four well-educated attendants, two for 
each sex. They are not alone a moment at any hour of the 
day. Much of the same care exists later on. There are no 
school-recesses, so called, and pupils are at no time beyond the 
eye of some responsible supervisor. Numerous charts of the 
language essential in various situations are conspicuously posted 
at such points. This close supervision, parental and patient, 
did not appear to be irksome to the young people. A large 
part of the household, officers and pupils, is organized in vol- 
untary “Tens,” and these hold their meetings weekly upon 
successive evenings in the parlors of the house. The general 
control of the Institution seemed to lie mainly in an invisible 
moral power, more influential than welted flesh and stinging 
palms. 

Believing that any inspection te be valuable must be definite, 
comprehensive, and thorough, three days were spent in a study 
of the situation and three days more in a direct examination. 


DEPARTMENTS. 


The number of pupils was 156, and all teachers but one are 
ladies. The departments of the school are the Kindergarten, 
the Intermediate, the Primary, the Grammar, and the High 
Class. The Intermediate department is composed of pupils 
who, from age, recent arrival, or deficient scholarship, are dis- 
qualified for admission to the Kindergarten or to the Primary’ 
department. It isa kind of Annex, outside of the regular ad- 
vancing series of classes, and contains at present 14 pupils in two 
classes. All pupils under twelve enter the Kindergarten; no 
pupil enters it or remains in it after he is twelve, and no pupil 
leaves it before he is twelve. It consists at present of 58 pupils 
in six classes. Above the Intermediate interval is the Primary 
department, with 56 pupils in six classes. This department, 
with ordinary pupils, stands for five years of school-life. The 
next department is the Grammar, with 22 pupils in three classes, 
and standing for three years of school-life. The High Class 
extends over a three years’ course and has at present six pupils, 
four in the first year, and one each in the second and third. 
The possible school-term, then, is: Kindergarten 6 years, Pri- 
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mary 5 years, Grammar 3 years, and High Class 3 years; total, 
17 years. But such a division by years is largely nominal and 
applies accurately to the course of study only. The higher 
classes have in fact habitually, and in some cases necessarily, a 
school-age considerably lower than the normal amount. Many 
pupils—most—leave prematurely, some fail of promotion, and 
others, for obvious reasons, immediately excel and rapidly rise. 
And so it happens that a class may, and often does, have a 
lower school age than a grade ranking really lower. The school 
itself is but thirteen years old. 


THE EXAMINATION. 


The classes selected by me for definite examination were, 
with one departure for a special reason, the lowest and the 
highest Kindergarten, the highest Primary, the highest Gram- 
mar, and the High Class. The condition of these classes was 
carefully studied, their text-books and their note-books, both 
teachers’ and pupils’. A series of questions, limited in topics 
to the work of the past year, was prepared by me upon each 
subject. These questions were, without exception, submitted 
in every item, and as a whole, to the approval of the Principal 
and the several teachers, at the commencement of each examin- 
ation. Additions were made, if desirable, and anything ob- 
jected toin matter or diction was omitted or modified. No 
question was put that was not fully approved by the Principal, 
the teacher, and myself. The entire work was done in my 
presence with perfect honor and honesty. The original first 
draft of all work passed into my hands as soon as completed, 
and all specimens included in this report are exact reproductions 
of the original papers, written off-hand and now in my possession. 


THE KINDERGARTEN. 


The lowest class of the Kindergarten has 16 pupils; 3 ad- 
mitted recently, and all within the year. It has been taught 
to spell 556 words. Words are taught before sentences, and 
verbs are not limited to one tense. At my entrance the class 
was learning this lesson, suggested by pupils and written up 
by the teacher: “To-day is Monday. The sun shines. The 
apple blossoms are pretty. Emma has a pencil. Clifford has 
a new waist. We have a new swing. I like to swing.” I 
tested 13 of the class in the spelling of objects, represented by 
the object, a toy, or a picture; 22 of 26 words were spelled 
correctly. These pupils count objects to 20. The next year 
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they add and subtract objects to 20. The third year they 
multiply and divide objects to 20. In the early years of the 
Kindergarten very little use is made by pupils of pencil or 
crayon. Spelling is preferred to writing for communication. 
Pupils sit closely and are in constant eye-connection with the 
teacher. 

THE HIGHEST KINDERGARTEN CLASS. 


The highest grade of the Kindergarten has 12 pupils. One 
lost hearing at 5 years, one at 1 year, and ten are congenitally 
deaf. One is in his 7th school-year, two are in their 5th, and 
nine are in their 6th. Their ability in composition was tested 
by a description of actions performed by me. The whole num- 
ber of pages written was 17, ranging from 12 to 50 lines per 
pupil. The paper used throughout. the examination in all classes 
was 9 inches by 6 inches, about 20 lines to a page. The follow- 
ing description was written by a pupil congenitally deaf, six 
years at school: 


Mr. Fay swept the ground and put the apple blossoms in the cart. He 
drew the cart to the back yard. He digged the ground and put the apple 
blossoms in the ground. He took a piece of wood and wrote ‘‘ These 
flowers will not live again” on the wood. He put the wood in the ground 
where the flowers put in the ground. He tried to climb up the apple tree 
but he could not. He carried the short ladder and put it by the tree, and 
then he climbed the ladder and climbed up the tree. He has a hatchet in 
his hand, and cut the stick of apple blossoms. The stick of apple blossom 
fellon the ground. He went down from the tree. He tried to cut the 
stick with his knife but it is dull. And he tried to break the stick but he 
could not. He put it on the side-walk and cut it with the hatchet, but he 
cannot. He broke the apple blossoms from the tree and put it in Prof’s 
buttonhole, and he also put the apple blossom in his hat ribbon. He put 
some leaves in his book and put in his pocket. . 


They next answered questions upon the following paragraph, 
written upon the teacher’s slate and soon erased : 


John and William climbed a tree last year to get some red apples. They 
stood on the same limb. John shook it when William did not see him. 
William fell to the ground and broke his right leg. He had to lie in bed 
seven weeks. His leg was weak and he had to walk with a crutch a month 
more. John did not mean to hurt William and William did not blame 
John. 


The questions were: 


1. Which boy broke his leg? 2. Why had they climbed the tree? 3. 
Was John to blame? 4. When did William’s leg become strong again? 
5. How was William’s leg hurt? 6. Where did William lie? 7. What did 
John do to the limb? 
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Out of a possible 84, 46 answers were correct in fact and form. 
One answered all correctly, one 6, one 5, three 4, five 3, and one 1. 

They next wrote questions upon the following sentences, 
written upon the teacher’s slate, one upon each sentence : 

1. I came to Rochester last Saturday. 2. It is about 300 miles from 


Hartford to Rochester. 3. I came in the cars. 4. I paid some money for 
a ticket. 5. I shall have to go back to Hartford soon. 


Out of a possible 60, 48 were correct in fact and form. Four 
pupils wrote all correctly, four 4, and four 3. 

In numbers, addition was limited by inability to go beyond 12 
as an amount. In subtraction, the minuend could not be over 
12, as “ borrowing ten” is not yet understood. In multiplication 
and division the product of the factors must not exceed 25. 
The following examples were given: 

1. A boy sold 3 quarts of chestnuts for 6 cents a quart. How many 
oranges can he buy with the money at 2 cents each? 

2. A boy had 12 cents. He bought 2 fish-hooks at 1 cent each, 1 fish- 
line for 5 cents, and some apples for 3 cents. How many cents were left? 

3. A boy had 18 cents. He divided it evenly between 2 girls. One 
girl spent her money for peaches at 3 cents each. How many peaches 
did she buy ? 

4. A girl picked 2 quarts of berries on Monday, and 2 quarts of berries 
on Tuesday. She sold them all at 3 cents a quart. She bought one yard 
of ribbon for 8 cents. How many cents were left? 


The first example was done by 6 pupils, the second by 8, the 
third by 5, and the fourth by 8. Two pupils did all, two 3, six 
2, one 1, and one0. The teacher attributed much incorrectness 
to the length of the examination and the consequent weariness 
of the class, and said that the next day the same examples were 
correctly performed by nearly every pupil. 

As a test in articulation, the following sentences were pro- 
nounced by each member of the class, singly : 

I put the fan on the book. I put the ball by the lamb. I put the duck 
in the cup. I put the doll by the bowl. I put the toponthe car. I put 
the gun on the cat. I put the cow by the owl. 


Ten was my grade for perfect utterance, running down to 6 
for bare intelligibility. My grading was this: One pupil 9, 
three 7, three 6, three 5, one 4, and one 3. Upon another oc- 
casion a fair proficiency in speech-reading was exhibited. I 
was impressed at one time with the ingenuity of the teacher in 
charming away the difficulty of the art by the spirited rivalry 
of a game. 
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Single words only are taught the first year, and sentences 
the next. The teaching of words precedes their analysis into 
elements. I was impressed with the careful analysis of speech 
and the elaborately progressive steps observed from grade to 
grade throughout the school. The importance and dignity of 
speech were fully recognized in every class and by every pupil. 
By the usual change of class and teacher every forty minutes, 
every teacher is liable to teach speech and speech-reading. 
Some, however, by reason of special qualifications, teach speech 
oftener than others. From every speech class any pupils need- 
ing special instruction are taken aside for that purpose by two 
special and expert teachers. These expedients secure for speech 
honorable rank, universal attention, and efficient treatment. I 
saw no traces in the Kindergarten classes, or in any other, of 
Bell’s Visible Speech, grammatical symbols, or “the marking 
system.” 

This class had also filled a series of books with geometric 
forms in color, leaf-painting, and animal-drawing. It had, in 
addition to other articles, a collection of mat-work, intended to 
train the eye in the composition and harmony of colors. Each 
pupil had a box of natural curiosities, and another of mechani- 
cal ones. All exercises in the study of nature, color, and form 
are made subservient studiously to the use of the English lan- 
guage. 

THE HIGHEST PRIMARY CLASS. 

The next grade examined was the highest Primary, 5 years 
further on by the curriculum, but by no means 11 years old in 
school-age. The class, as such, had in its time passed through 
the full Kindergarten period. Three had been at school 11 
years, one 10, one 9, three 8, two 7, one 6, and two others 2 
and 3, having had previous schooling elsewhere. One lost hear- 
ing at 5 years, four at 2, and eight were congenitally deaf, or 
nearly so. 

The class had been taught geography by lecture and note- 
book, with access to numerous books of reference and the con- 
stant use of them. The subject had been treated philosophi- 
cally rather than pictorially. The topics inquired about by me 
were: 1. The Erie Canal. 2. Rivers. 3. Sugar Cane. 4. The 
Japanese. 5. The Camel. These, and all topics of the examin- 
ation, were put in interrogative form. The class, 13 pupils, 
wrote 37 pages, ranging from 40 to 75 lines per pupil. The 
following answers were given by 5 different pupils : 
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1. The Erie Canal commences at Buffalo and the distance from Buffalo 
to Albany is 363 miles long. It was built many years ago by Clinton. It 
is a great important shipping canal in New York State. The canal passes 
through the city of Rochester. 

Writer deaf congenitally ; 11 years at school. 

2. The rivers are usually used for ships and steamers to sail. The rivers 
are always deep but some are shallow. There are several falis in the rivers 
because it is necessary for the mills and factories. Rapid falls with rivers 
are used for manufacturing. Broad and deep rivers are used for sailing. 

Writer deaf at 2; 10 years at school. 

3. Sugar cane is the juice of sugar which is chiefly found in West In- 
dies. On the top of sugar cane there are some flowers with yellow or pur- 
ple colors. Sugar cane is planted in warm countries and when sugar cane 
is ripe the negroes or slaves pick the stalks up and bring them to the mill 
to be grounded in many different ways into sugar. Thus loaf sugar brown 
sugar white sugar powdered sugar and molasses too. 

Writer deaf congenitally; 2 years at Rochester. 

4, Japanese live in Japan. The people braid their hair long and thin. 
They pick tea. They are fond of tea. They are dressed finely in satin 
clothes. Some missionaries go to Japan to teach the people about Jesus. 

Writer deaf congenitaliy; 8 years at school. 

5. The camel lives in Africa and Asia. The hump of the camel is com- 
posed of fat. When he has but little food the fat in the hump goes to 
feed the body. The camel has slender legs. The camel can carry heavy 
loads of things on his back. The camel can travel a long time without 
water because he has 4 stomaches to fill. The camel can walk many miles. 
Camels are patient animals. The camel’s back is rough. It has 2 toes 
and four legs. So they have 8 toes in all. 

Writer deaf at 2; 9 years at school. 


I will say, once for all, that throughout the examination 
papers differed widely in statement and diction, and did not 
suggest the minute and servile memorizing of note-books. I 
have selected for publication the better specimens of as large a 
number of pupils as possible. It is no derogation to say that 
many papers in my possession are seriously faulty in statement 
and expression; some of them ludicrously so. This is a fact by 
no means suprising to those familiar with the written examina- 
tion-products of institutions for the deaf and needs no illustra- 
tion. Schools for the deaf do not fail to produce their share of 
the world’s stock of school-comedy. 

The class had. been taught Civil Government by lecture and 
note-book. The following topics were given: 1. The duties 
of assessors. 2. The duty of the coroner. 3. The petit jury. 
4. The Legislature. 5. The Secretary of State. 6. Congress. 
7. TheCabinet. Forty pages were written, ranging from 20 to 75 
lines per pupil. The following are answers by 7 different pupils : 
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1. The assessors decide what a man’s property in the town is worth. 

Afterwards each one is told hoy much tax he must pay. 
Writer deaf at 2; 6 years at school. 

2. The coroner has the duty of holding an inquest or examination when 

a person dies suddenly tosee if how he died or was killed. 
Writer deaf congenitally; 2 years at Rochester. 

3. The petit jury is composed of twelve men. If anyone commits a 
crime he is arrested and put in jail he is tried before a petit jury. The 
judge presides over the court and decides questions of laws. The twelve 
men are chosen to find out if-anyone has possbily been guilty. 

Writer deaf congenitally ; 8 years at school. 

4. The Legislature make the laws for the state of N. Y. It meets in 
Albany in the Capitol every year. The legislature is composed of 160 
members, and is divided into two parts, the Senate and the Assembly. There 
are 32 members of the Senate and 128 members of the Assembly. 

Writer deaf congenitally; 11 years at school. 

5. James G. Blaine of Maine is the Secretary of State. The Secretary 
of State is at the head of the State Departament. He has charge of the 
records, laws and legal papers of the United States. He has charge of the 
important business between the United States and other countries. 

Writer deaf congenitally ; 7 years at school. 

6. Congress meets in Washington to make the laws for the United States. 
Congress is made up of two parts. These parts are called the Senate and 
the House of Representatives. Each state sends two senators to Congress 
and a member of the House of Representatives is sent to Congress by 
every 30,000 people in a state. The senates are elected for six years and 
the House of Representatives are elected for 2 years each. 

Writer deaf at 5; 3 years at Rochester. 

7. The President choose eight men in the Cabinet. They talked: with 
the President about laws for the U. 8S., also about each state of the U. S. 
These members of the Cabinet are: [Here follows a correct list. ] 

Writer deaf congenitally; 11 years at school. 


The class had been taught Physiology by lecture and note- 
book. The topics given were: 1. The heart. 2. The lungs. 
3. The brain. 4. The teeth. 5. The stomach. 6. The skin. 
7. The knee-pan. 8. The voluntary and involuntary muscles. 
9. The spine. 

Thirty-six pages were written, ranging from 35 to 70 lines 
per pupil. The following answers were given by 9 different 
pupils: 

1. The heart is at the left side of the body. The blood goes into the 
heart from every part of the body to purify the blood and goes back to 
the body. At first the blood goes to the left ventricle to be pure, then it 
passes around the heart. At last it pass through the right auricle to 
purify the blood and then goes over the body again. The heart is a hard 


worker. Jt never stop work at all. It worked all the time when you lived 
about one hundred years old. If anyone dies the heart stopped working. 
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When we are babies our hearts beat 70 times a minute. If we are old 
enough it beat about less than 70 times a minute. 
Writer deaf at 2; 6 years at school. 

2. The lungs are used to breathe. We have air in the lungs. If we 
breathe deeply we can have fresh air in our lungs and will make them 
large. The lungs are on the right and left side of the chest. The lungs 
are under the skin. We cannot see them. If we do not breathe deeper 
we will have poor air and our lungs will be injuried. Many people are 
sick with their lungs. 

Writer deaf at 2; 9 years at school. 

3. Our brains work hard all the time. When we are children, the girl’s 
brain weighs about 10 ounces and the boy’s brain weighs about 11 ounces, 
but we are older. The man’s brain weighs about 49 ounces. If we have 
no brains, we cannot think. We are glad that we have brains, because we 
can remember always. Our brains are very wonderful. If our minds are 
gone, we would be crazy. We need the minds, because we can think 
easily. 

Writer deaf congenitally ; 7 years at school. 

4. The teeth is used for us to eat or to bite with. It is useful for us to 
have teeth. When a child is born, she did not have any teeth, but when 
she is 8 or 9 years old she has about 20 or 28 teeth. A girl or boy beside 
the age of 15 or 16 they have 32 teeth. When we have rotten tooth it 
aches or pain us all the time. We put some medicine but it does not help 
us at all. If it ache us we must go to the Dentist and have it pulled or 
filled. The teeth are made of bones. 

Writer deaf at 2; 8 years at school. 

5. The stomach is a part of the body. When we eat food the food goes 
into the stomach to be digested. When the food is partly digested in the 
stomach it goes into the next organ of digestion, the intestines. 

Writer deaf congenitally ; 11 years at school. 
6. The skin is a thing that we are covered with. When we are sweaty 
there are many pores on the skin. 
Writer deaf at 2; 10 years at school. 
7. The knee-pan is the bone that bends the knee. 
Writer deaf at 5; 3 years at Rochester. 

8. The involuntary muscles does not work all the time but it goes to 

still. The voluntary muscles do not still all the time it works all the time. 
Writer deaf congenitally; 11 years at school. 

9. The spine is the joints of the body in the back. It keeps the bones 
in good order. The joints of the spine are very tender for they are easily 
broken when we fall down or meet with an accident. 

Writer deaf congenitally ; 2 years at Rochester. 


The class had been taught fractions, but was subject to the 
following limitations: In addition, no mixed numbers to be 
used. In subtraction, the fractional part of the subtrahend not 
to exceed the fractional part of the minuend. In multiplication, 
the fraction to be in one term only. In division, no mixed 
numbers to be used. And in all examples, no condition to 
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exist requiring the use of federal money in addition to the 
handling of the fraction. Observing these limitations, the 
following examples were given: 

1.. A girl bought ,%; of a yard of red ribbon and { of a yard of blue rib- 
bon. How much did she buy in all? 

2. A man had 33 gallons of molasses. #4 of a gallon leaked out. How 
much was left ? 

3. What will 115 lbs. of salt cost at $c. a pound? 

4. How many pounds of corn can I buy for 92c. at $c. a pound ? 


The first example was done by 9, the second by 2, the third 
by 3, and the fourth by 2. Six pupils did 2, four 1, and three 0. 

As a test of speech ability each member of the class pro- 
nounced singly the following paragraph : 

Iam happy to see you. I have come to see if you can speak and read 
the lips well. I wish you to do the best you can for the sake of Professor 
Westervelt and Miss Hamilton and Miss Seeley. I wish each one of the 
class to speak these sentences in turn. I will see how well I can under- 
stand you. 

Using the same scale as in the Kindergarten, my grading was, 
two pupils 8, three 7, three 6, four 5,and one 4. Their speech- 
reading was fair and reasonably prompt. 

Manners and Morals had been taught by lecture. Two topics 
were given, Behavior in the Dining-room and Behavior in 
School. Each pupil wrote from two to three pages of excellent 
“musts,” “ oughts,” and “shoulds,” with frequent “nots.” A 
specimen “not” is quoted in the first paragraph of this paper. 

There was no preserved stock of drawing or of penmanship. 
The rapid and clear pencil-work of papers, however, indicated 
proficiency enough. 


UNITED STATES HISTORY. 


. 


Before proceeding to the highest Grammar grade, a class 
two years or grades lower was examined in United States 
History. This was the only class in the school studying 
United States History with a text-book. Another class, one 
year below the highest Primary, was pursuing the subject by 
lecture and note-book. The class examined was using Ander- 
son’s Popular History of the United States, at the rate of five 
pages a lesson, and had completed Jefferson’s administration. 
The class numbered eight. Two had been at school 12 years, 
three 11, one 8, one 7, and one of 4 years’ standing had received 
6 years of education elsewhere. One had lost hearing at 4 and 
the rest at or under 2. The topics written upon were: 1. The 
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settlement of New York. 2. Roger Williams. 3. The causes 
of the Revolution. 4. Benjamin Franklin. 5. Gen. Burgoyne. 
6. The battle of Yorktown. 7. The purchase of Louisiana. 
8. Alexander Hamilton. 9. JohnAdams. Twenty-eight pages 
were written, ranging from 55 to 90 lines per pupil. The fol- 
lowing answers were given by 8 different pupils : 


1. The Dutch people settled New York state. They came from Holland. 

The first city was New Amsterdam. 
Writer 8 years at school. 

3. The Englishmen and Americans quarreled about the tea. The Eng- 
lishmen tried to make the Americans to pay too much money for the tax 
of the tea. 

Writer deaf at 4; 7 years at school. 

4. Benjamin Franklin was an Englishman, but he came to America. He 
was a very poor man. He concluded to be a printer. He came to Boston 
to be a printer. He had to work there for several years. He became a 
famous printer. Benjamin was a very good man. The people in the 
world honored him very much. 

Writer 11 years at school. 

5. He was an Englishman. He was the commander of the English sol- 

diers. He was defated several times by the Americans. 
Writer at school 11 years. 

6. The battle of Yorktown was marched by Cornwallis. Cromwallis 
was an Englishman. He had an army of Englishmen. He was the com- 
mander of the English army. Cromwallis and his English army fought 
with the Americans. The Americans won the victory. ‘The Englishman 
by his name Cromwallis surrendered Yorktown. 

Writer 12 years at school. 

7. The purchase of Louisiana is about 3 millions of dollars. The United 
States knew that Louisiana is a important state because the Mississippi 
river pass through the state of Louisiana and has a fine harbor on the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

Writer 11 years at school. 

8. Alexander Hamilton was a good and noble man. All the people loved 
him. He was the President. Aaron Burr was jealous of him. Hamilton 
was in the field and Aaron saw him. They both hadaduel. He killed 
Hamilton. All the people were sad and mourned for Hamilton. The 
people did not like Aaron Burr afterwards because he killed Hamilton. 

Writer 12 years at school. 

9. He was the second president. He had been presidency for 2 terms. 
He was glad to be president. He began to be president in the year 1797. 
Then he was president again. It was in the year 1801. 

Writer 4 years at Rochester. 


In this class I noticed upon the large slates an excellent 
morning journal, of which I took no copies. This exercise is 
common in other grades. 
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THE HIGHEST GRAMMAR CLASS. 


The highest Grammar class had six pupils. Two had a 
school-age of 13 years, one of 10, one of 6 with 6 years else. 
where, one of 3, and one of 1 with 6 years elsewhere. One lost 
hearing at 12, two at 11, one at 4, one at 3, and one was born 
deaf. 

The test in speech was the following paragraph : 


Jimmie Brown is a fine black shepherd dog. He belongs to Professor 
Eaton, who lives in New Haven, Connecticut. Last Thursday Mr. Eaton 
sent Jimmie to the town-clerk’s office with a letter. The letter contained 
some money and a note for the clerk. The note said ‘‘I have been so 
busy chasing cats and barking at horses, that I have not had time to come 
before to-day.”” While the clerk was reading the letter, Jimmie wagged 
his tail. The clerk put one cent into another envelope and gave it to Jim- 
mie. It was tied witha string. Jimmie carried it home to his master 
gladly. He walked proudly and made a great noise barking. A few boys 
coming from school tried to stop him by throwing stones at him. 


Three graded 10, one 8, one 7, and one 6. Their ability in 
speech-reading was fair. 

The class had been taught the geography of North and South 
America by lecture and note-book. I saw an excellent clay 


model of North America, done by a pupil. I noticed no text- 
book lessons in Geography in any class. The topics written 
upon by this class were: 1. The Atlantic Coast of North 
America. 2. The Great Plateau of the United States. 3. Lake 
Superior. 4. California. 5. The Gulf Stream. 6. The Andes. 
7. The Amazon. 8. The Pampas. 9. Brazil. 10. Chili. One 
pupil was excused from writing for sufficient reason. Thirty 
pages were written by five pupils, ranging from 95 to 160 lines 
per pupil. The following answers were given by 5 different 
pupils : 

1. The slopes of the Atlantic coast is long. It contains many parallel 
rivers. The coast extends from the south of the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
to the Gulf of Mexico. It is east of the Appalachian Mts. There are 
many large cities situated along the coast. The rivers north of the Con- 
necticut river are noted for their water powers. 

Writer deaf at 3; 10 years at school. 

3. It is in the central part of North America. It is the largest of the 
Five Great Lakes. The northern shore belongs to Canada and is high and 
copper is found there. The southern shore belongsto U.S. The harbors 
are good. The lake is very deep. There are not many cities along the 
shore. The commerce is large. 

Writer deaf congenitally ; 13 years at school. 

4. California is in the southwestern part of N. A. It hasa warm climate 

owing to the warm southeast winds blowing from the Pacific and striking 
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the cool land. The largest sea-port on the Pacific coast is San Francisco 

in California. Sacramento is the capital. The country is rich in gold and 

minerals. California is noted for its immense trees. The scenery is very 

beautiful and its valleys are very fertile. The Yosemite Valley is famous 

the world over for its beautiful cataracts and trees. California carries on 

a most important commerce with the old world and the oceanic islands. 
Writer deaf at 11; 3 years at school. 

6. The Andes Mts. extend along the western coast of South America 
from the Isthmus of Panama to the southern extermity of South America. 
The Western Highland consists chiefly of the Andes Mts. It is the long- 
est unbroken range in the world. The valleys of the Andes are noted for 
their great depth. Some of them are so deep that if you should put Mt. 
Vesivious in the center of one of them it would not fill it. There are 
many volcanoes among the Andes Mts. They are frequently visited by 
severe shocks of earthquake. They contain many high peaks, many of 
them being snow-caped. The mountains are inhabited by many wild ani- 
mals. The valleys are covered with a luxuriant vegetation of tropical 
plants. The climate of the mountains is cold. ‘T'ravelling over the 
mountains is rendered very dangerous and difficult because of the narrow- 
ness of the paths and the many deep chasms. Several lines of railroad 
are being constructed over the Mts. and are among the greatest wonders 
of the engineering world. 

Writer deaf at 12; 6 years at Rochester. 

7. The Amazon rises in the Andes Mts. It is the largest river in S. A. 
It has the largest number of tributaries of any river in the world. Many 
tributaries, as large as the Hudson River have never been explored. The 
Amazon and its tributaries strech for a distance of 1720 miles. The Ama- 
zon is healthy owing to its beiag swept by the trade winds but its tribu- 
taries are apt to be malarious because not visited by these winds. The 
Amazon overflows every year and floods large tracts of land. 

Writer deaf at 11; 1 year at Rochester. 


The class had been taught Grammar, and was using Kerl’s 
Common School text-book. The following topics were given : 
1. The comparison of adjectives. 2. The objective case. 3. 
Regular verbs. 4. Transitive verbs. 5. The passive voice. 
6. The imperative mood. 7. The past tense. 8. A diagram 
of the sentence, ‘“ When I arrived at the Rochester depot Satur- 
day night, I found Prof. Westervelt waiting for me with his 
carriage.” 

About 12 pages were written by 6 pupils, ranging from 20 to 
45 lines per pupil. These answers were given by 6 different 


pupils: 


1. Adjectives are compared by adding er for the comparitive and est for 
the superlative. Most of them are compared this way. Others are com- 
pared by prefixing the word most before the adjective. Ex. Positive, 
good, Comparitive, better, Superlative, best. 

Writer deaf at 11; 1 year at Rochester. 
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2. Nouns and pronouns are in the objective case. Ex. Some boys 

brought some flowers to their teachers. 
Writer deaf at 3; 10 years at school. 

3. Regular verbs are the verbs that take the ending ed to form its past 
perfect tense. Ex. We sailed on the lake last week. Sailed is in the 
regular verb. 

Writer deaf congenitally; 13 years at school. 

4. A transitive verb is one that requires an object. Ex. Mary sewed 
the dress for me. 

Writer deaf at 11; 3 years at school. 

5. The passive voice is the voice that is not active, but tells what was 
or is acted upon. Ex. The chair was hit by James. 

Writer deaf at 12; 6 years at Rochester. 
7. The past tense shows the time past. Ex. I rowed. 
Writer deaf at 4; 13 years at school. 

No two diagrams were precisely alike and all had errors. 
Two diagrams had but one error each, one of them of omis- 
sion only. 

In Arithmetic, the class was well on in percentage. They 
had used Robinson’s Practical Arithmetic to p. 225. No limi- 
tations were imposed. The following examples. were given: 

1. A jug holds 34 qts. A barrel holds 33} gallons. How many times 
can the jug be filled out of the barrel? 

2. Divide % of $ of a ton of coal equally between three men. How 
many pounds will each receive ? 

3. Aman bought 6 bus. 2 pks. 7 qts. of tomatoes at 20c. a peck. He 
sold them at 4c. a qt. How much did he gain? 

4. $72.50 is 145% of how much? 

The first was done correctly by 1, the second by 1, the 
third by 1, and the fourth by 2, one not attempting it. One 
did all, one 1, and two others used each a right method in 1. 

The class had been taught Hygiene by lecture and note-book. 
The topics given were: 1. The effects of alcohol. 2. The care 
of our eyes. 3. Cleanliness of houses. 4. Proper clothing. 
Nine pages were written, ranging from 20 to 55 lines per pupil. 
These answers were given by 4 different pupils: 

1. Alcohol is very injurious to the system. It destroys the appetite, 
poisons the blood, and injures the delicate tissues and internal organs. 
It prevents the food from being well digested and causes the digestive or- 
gans to become tough, and unable to perform their work well. 

Writer deaf at 12; 6 years at Rochester. 

2. We must take care of our eyes because if we don’t we will not have 
good eyes and we will have to wear glasses. We must avoid the light fall- 
ing into our eyes when we are reading but let the light throw over our 
shoulders. In reading fine prints or fine works we must let our eyes rest 
awhile. We should never study or read when the lamp is not steady or 
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dim for it strains our eyes. Anyone could spoil his eyes if he wanted to 
but he will never have good eyes. Taking good care of our eyes and are 
careful of them we will always have good eyes. 

Writer deaf congenitally; 13 years at school. 

3. The way to clean our houses are to sweep mop and dust the rooms. 
Keep the house in good condition. Open the windows to have the pure 
air in and send out the impure air. 

Writer deaf at 3; 10 years at school. 

4. Proper clothing is clothing that is warm, loose and that gives perfect 
comfort to the wearer. Clothing that is too light or too heavy or too 
tight is not proper clothing. Shoes that are too tight to allow the foot 
free motion or that have high heels are improper. Our clothing should 
be light and warm and allow free motion of the lungs and limbs. 

Writer deaf at 11; 3 years at school. 

The class had studied Synonyms to the extent of 56 pp. of 
Whately’s text-book. Three cases were given: 1. Abandon 
and desert. 2. Announce, proclaim, and declare. 3. Shun, 
avoid, and elude. Eleven pages were written, ranging from 25 
to 50 lines per pupil. These answers were given by 3 different 
pupils: 

1. The difference between abandon and desert is that desert implies 
blame which abandon does not. We would not say, we desert a useless 
undertaking, we would say that we abandon it. 

Writer deaf at 11; 1 year at Rochester. 

2. To announce means to give notice by publishing or speaking. To 
proclaim is a notice given by speaking or publishing. ‘To declare gener- 
ally means to prove. ; 

Writer deaf at 12; 6 years at Rochester. 

3. Shun is used to express some dislike, as, we shun him because of his 
evil ways. We avoid a person who has some contagious disease. Avoid 
does not convey the idea of dislike as shun does. Elude is used when 
speaking of pursuit. It implies the idea of pursuit and escape. The 
runaway slave eluded the bloodhounds by jumping into the water and re- 
maining below the surface, breathing through a straw. 

Writer deaf at 11; 3 years at school. 


THE HIGH CLASS. 


The High Class has 6 pupils—4 in the 1st Division, 1 in the 
2d, and 1 in the 3d, the highest. One pupil has a school-age 
of 13 years, one of 12, one of 11, one of 10 with 2 years else- 
where, and two of 9. Two lost hearing at 8, two at 6, one at 
4, and one at 3. This class was examined in Speech, Rhetoric, 
and English Literature, Arithmetic, Algebra, and Extempore 
Composition. 

The test in Speech was the same paragraph used in the 
highest Grammar class. My grade was, one pupil 10, two 9, 
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two 8, and one 7. The speech-reading of the class was fairly 
good, some of it excellent. 

The 1st Division had studied the past year 190 pp. of Bar- 
deen’s Rhetoric, and the one pupil of the 2d Division had united 
with the 1st in the study of English Literature. The following 
topics were given: 1. Story-telling. 2. Practical jokes. 3. 
Letter-writing. 4. Chaucer. 5. Shakespeare. 6. Walter Scott. 
Thirty-eight pages were written, ranging from 90 to 190 lines 
per pupil. These answers were given by 5 different pupils: 


1. They should be told in such a way as will interest the listener. 
While telling stories, whoever tells them should give as much expression 
to them as possible. They should not allow the listener to weary. They 
should not repeat the same things three or four times. When a story is 
told, the most important things should not be told first; but should be 
left till the very last thing. When a person reads a story in a book he or 
she is not much excited at first; but wait until that person gets to the 
last part of the story and then they don’t want to lay it aside until the 
story is finished. Stories told in this way are apt to interest the listener. 

Writer deaf at 8; 10 years at Rochester, 1st Division. 

2. I think that practical jokes are good for some purpose. A person 
who wants to play a joke has to think and make some plans for it, this 
helps his mind and excites it. Excitement is good for the mind. James 
was fond of playing practical jokes when he was young. He seemed to 
take delight init. But it is too bad for the ones to whom the joke is 
played on and they worry about it. But practical jokes are not always 
safe. Some are dangerous. James played a joke on a farmer by stealing 
one of his horses and rode off at full speed. He was excited and so was 
the farmer the more excited and chases him but James goes for the woods 
and is out of sight. The farmer returns without his horse and thinks it 
a loss but the next day finds it a practical joke. I think a practical joke 
for a time in a while is good and helps to excite the mind. I take delight 
in some jokes. 

Writer deaf at 6; 9 years at school. 1st Division. 

4, Chaucer was the greatest English poet. He lived in the fourteenth 
century. He was the first one who helped make the language more clearly 
to the people. There were three languages spoken by the people and they 
confused them very much; but in the latter part of the century these lan- 
guages were formed into one language. Chaucer had many high posi- 
tions. Once he was King Edward III’s valet. He married Phillipa, the 
Maid of Honor of Queen Phillipa. Chaucer’s masterpiece was Canterbury 
Tales. He got the idea from the people who made a pilgrimage to the 
shrine of Saint Thomas 4 Becket. One day the people stopped at an inn 
and the landlord suggested that each should tell two stories, while jour- 
neying to the shrine, and the one who told the best story was to have a 
supper at the expenses of the others. Chaucer wrote prose as well as 
poetry. 

Writer deaf at 4; 13 years at school. ist Division. 
5. William Shakespeare lived in the time of Queen Elizabeth. His 
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parents belonged to the yeoman class; and he was the oldest of eight 
children. He was sent to school but he left very young. At the age of 
18 he married a woman eight years older than himself. The marriage was 
not a happy one. Stratford-on-Avon, where he was born, was a place fre- 
quently visited by players. And there Shakespeare’s love for the drama 
was awakened. Hence he wrote and played dramas and received a great 
reputation. He appeared before Queen Elizabeth twice. Among his 
greatest works are Hamlet, Othello, Romeo and Juliet and Macbeth. He 
not only wrote dramas but also wrote poems and sonnets. 

Writer deaf at 3; 9 years at school. 1st Division. 

6. His mother was a Scottish lady of rank and through her he got his 
title. He was sent to the Edinburgh High School. He was not a distin- 
guished scholar. He began writing poetry when still very young. It was 
very enthusiastically received. He invested money with his publishers, 
The ‘‘ Ballantyne Bros.” Later on they failed and he lost all his money. 
Before this he used all his money to buy land with. He bought ‘ Abbots- 
ford” and there lived with his wife. It was known to all the country 
around as a very hospitable mansion. Scott was never so happy as when 
he was surrounded by his friends and was having a good time. When By- 
ron first came to notice everyone thought a greater than Scott had arisen 
and Scott himself saw it. He gave up writing poetry and took to novel 
writing. In this he was without a rival. His first book was ‘“‘ Waverly.” 
It was published without his name and took the public by storm. After 
the failure of his publishers he sold his beautiful home and moved to a 
small house in Edinburgh. There, lacking many of the comforts and even 
some of the necessities of life, he lived and wrote, resolved to pay off a 
debt which he in no wise had incurred. .He wrote on an average two 
books a year. And each new book was hailed with fresh delight. He had 
nearly paid every cent of the debt when his health failed. Such exces- 
sive work could not long continue. The tired body gave out at last. He 
was taken to Italy with the hope of his ultimate recovery. But it was too 
late. He returned to Scotland and died at Abbotsford. Most of his 
novels are founded on historical facts. He has written 29. Some of them 
are: Waverly, Guy Mannering, Ivanhoe, Red Gauntlet, Old Mortality, 
Bride of Lammermoor, The Talisman, etc. 

Writer deaf at 6; 11 years at school. 2d Division. 

The High Class had reviewed Arithmetic early in the year. 
A column of 20 units was added mentally in from 1 to 2 minutes. 
Of six answers two were correct. Four other test examples 
were given : 

1. A tailor used 5} yds., 35 yds., and 42 yds. of cloth for 3 garments. 
What did the whole cost @ $1.15 a yd.? 

2. A grocer bought 30} gals. of molasses @ 25c. a gal. 35 gals. leaked 
out. He sold the rest @ 37}c. a gal. What was his profit on the whole? 

3. A farmer sold 2 tons 7 cwt. 20 lbs. of hay @ 40c. acwt. He took 
his pay in nails @ 4#c. a lb. How many lbs. of nails did he receive ? 

4. An express agent charged $ of 1 per cent., or one half of one cent 


for every dollar, for carrying money. His charge was $3.62. How much 
did he carry? 
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The first example was done correctly by 4, the second by 2, 
the third by 0, and the fourth by 1. Of the four examples one 
pupil did 3, one 2, two 1, and two 0. The third was not at- 
tempted by 3, and the fourth was not attempted by 5. 

In Algebra four pupils had completed Simple Equations, one 
Equations containing several unknown quantities, and one 
Quadratic Equations. An example of each kind was given to 
each division respectively and all were done correctly. In 
Geometry the pupil of the highest division had completed six 
books of Wentworth’s Geometry and had studied Latin two 
years. The pupil of the middle division had, read 66 pp. of a 
German classic. I saw excellent portraits of Beethoven and 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, painted by a pupil of the lowest 
division. No pupil was examined in these studies. 

All were tested in their ability to write extempore upon cur- 
rent events. The topics given were: 1. Tyler Phillips. 2. 
Oklahoma. 3. Samoa. 4. Labor strikes. 5. Chinese immi- 
gration. Thirty pages were written, ranging from 50 to 220 
lines per pupil. The following specimens were written by 5 
different pupils : 

1. Two summer ago Tyler Phillips worked for a man in Sodus Point 

loading his steamboat with coal. One hot day he worked hard in the 
basement of the steamboat, and he perspirated much. He went out of 
the basement and stood in the cool breeze for a while. He had on a few 
clothes and they were thoroughly soaked. Ina few days Tyler complained 
of a pain in his right lung. He grew worse day by day till it was too 
late for him to be out of danger. He could have been helped by a skillful 
doctor if he had come to him the same day he was taken sick. He has 
had abcess all over his body for two years. He is suffering dreadfully. 
He cannot use his right arm on account of an abcess on his elbow. We 
all feel sad to think that he is an invalid. He was one of the strongest 
, boys in this school. “f 

Writer deaf at 4; 13 years at school. 1st Division. 

2. The government had announced that on a certain day the soldiers 
would withdraw the lines from the enclosure which would henceforth be 
called Oklahoma. Accordingly people flocked to the place and on the 
appointed time the lines were dropped and in rushed the greedy multi- 
tude, anxious to gain a good place on which to found a home. In the 
morning there was not a soul in that place. At noon it was a vast city. 

Writer deaf at 6; 11 years at school. 2d Division. 

3. Samoa is one of the Navigator Islands in the South Pacific Ocean. 
By treaty Germany England and the United States agreed to leave the 
government of the Islands in the hands of the Samoans themselves. The 
three governments agreed jointly to protect the Samoans from other na- 
tions. Put recently trouble broke out between two factions of the 
Samoans. Germany began to use her influence on one side. England 
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and the United States protested against this as it contrary to the treaty 
they had made concerning Samoa. Germany by taking a hand in the 
trouble among the Samoans of course suffered some loss. Germany de- 
manded pay for the losses that her citizens had sustained in the war then 
going on among the Samoans. She sent a fleet to protect her property. 
The United States also sent a fleet of four vessels to protect her citizens 
and property. Sodid England. But one night a dreadful cyclone came 
and the three fleets sustained severe losses, especially the United States 


and the German fleets which were all wrecked except one of each. Many 
lives were lost. 


Writer deaf at 6; 12 years at school. 3d Division. 

4. I do not think or will never think that striking is right, yet still I do 
sympathize with the laboring class. Striking causes a great deal of 
trouble out on the streets, such as throwing stones at street cars, buildings 
and people; spoiling everything; making wild yells; and probably em- 
ploying thieves and dishonest persons in the place of old laborers, etc. 
The laboring class should be contented with what they receive and man- 
age to live comfortably, and so become good citizens. 

Writer deaf at 3; 9 years at school. 1st Division. 

5. I think the Chinese people had better stay down in China where they 
are and where they will be in their native land, and not come here to 
trouble us. 


Writer deaf at 8; 10 years at Rochester. 1st Division. 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


The industrial sessions of the Institution are three, a morn- 
ing, a forenoon, and an afternoon. I saw an excellent printing 
office, employing 12 boys; a well-furnished carpenter shop, em- 
ploying 16, and a well-stocked paint-shop, not then in operation 
but usually employing 9. There is also across the street an 
eighteen-acre farm of excellent quality, available and improved 
for gardening. In the engine-house, 3 boys were assisting the 
engineer. The girls’ work within the house I did not inspect 
particularly. 

RECREATION. 

The play-grounds are large, well equipped and attractive, 
and that for girls’ use is sufficiently retired. The rugged 
banks of the Genessee, its rushing waters, and puffing steam- 
boats are beneath the eye. The “Zenas” and other “ nines” 
took the diamond daily. The girls with their picturesque 
gymnastic suits were deterred from following their example by 
the excessive heat, at one time 88° in the shade. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


The moral and religious education of pupils is a matter of 
paramount concern to all officers and teachers. Christian wor- 
ship, faith, and practice, and the highest forms of morality are 
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inculcated by example and precept. The Sunday morning serv- 
ice was conducted as follows: The pupils, sitting in chairs 
with folded hands, surrounded the platform in five semi-circular 
rows, the outer row not over twenty-five feet from the speaker. 
The entire service was conducted in spelling, unassisted by any 
written or printed matter. The opening and closing prayers 
and the address were wholly spelled by the Principal. He ac- 
companied his spelling with speech for the sake of speech- 
readers. The companions of pupils deficient in eye-sight re- 
peated his spelling to them continuously. Before the sermon 
a hymn was recited from the platform by a boy of the High 
Class, and after the sermon another was recited by a girl of 
the same class. These hymns, “Ashamed of Jesus,” and 
“ Jesus, Lover of My Soul,” were known to most of the pupils, 
and they all accompanied the leader by speech or spelling. 
The, spelling of the Principal was rapid, his diction elevated, 
and the audience attentive and interested. Later in the week, 
on Friday, during a lull of examination-work, a pupil of the 
High Class, not then occupied, at my request, wrote out the 
address of Sunday. Here it is, a rather inadequate version of 
an excellent original : 


Last Sunday morning Prof. Westervelt talked to us in the chapel on 
the subject of Exercise. He read his text from both the old and new ver- 
sions of the Bible. He said that there was a difference in meaning be- 
tween the two. In the old or King James version there are a few errors 
and these have been corrected in the new version. The text read some- 
thing like this, ‘‘ Bodily exercise is profitable but godliness is profitable 
unto all things.” It is a good thing to exercise our bodies, and we ought 
to in order that we may keep well and strong. But we can over-exercise, 
and this is always harmful. We often hear of athletes, who after having 
been the champions in their chosen line of athletics for sometime, break 
down from over-exercise. We have a good many out door games which 
afford us great pleasure, but in them we do not often get much or else 
enough real exercise. There is more excitement in them than exercise. 
A little excitement is'good for us. We ought to exercise at least twenty 
minutes daily. Exercise is profitable but godliness or serving God in all 
things is more profitable. Itis more profitable to spend our time in doing 
good for the benefit of others than for our own pleasure. 

Writer deaf at 6; 12 years at school. 3d Division. 


On Sunday afternoon the usual week-day teachers met their 
classes in their class-rooms for a Sabbath-school of an hour. 
The Sabbath-School Quarterlies of the day and Scripture verses 
were the basis of instruction. The Kindergarten pupils had a 
session of two hours. The Sabbath-school was followed by a 
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meeting of the Silent Workers, a voluntary missionary society 
of the older pupils of both sexes, and largely attended. After 
Sabbath-school the pupils were allowed the use of the swings. 
In the evening the chapel was filled for an hour by a voluntary 
prayer-meeting, led by a girl of the High Class. Its exercises 
were prayers, hymns, verse-recitations, and brief volunteer ad- 
dresses. Asin the morning, the hymns were repeated in concert. 

During the rest of the week there is no general chapel as- 
sembly. The twenty minutes preceding the breakfast are oc- 
cupied daily, excepting Sunday, by a religious service. Every 
pupil, as he sits at the table, has in hand a “ Selections,” con- 
taining seventeen Psalms. Each child is expected to learn one 
or more verses daily, and to recite them in constant review to 
the leader of each table--an exemplary pupil. Some pupils 
were well on in the book; some had learned it all. The whole 
room was a mass of devout faces and flying fingers. Ata sig- 
nal the exercise was suspended and the Lord’s Prayer recited 
by all, standing and in concert, speaking or spelling. This 
closed the week-day morning service of worship. Grace at 
dinner and supper, and prayer at the close of evening study, 
completed the formal service of the day. 

I have endeavored to draw, without omissiou, exaggeration, 
or color, the outlines of a week’s observation at the Rochester 
Institution, and so to furnish to the friends of the deaf suffi- 
cient data for a correct estimate of its educational condition. 
My personal attachment to its officers and pupils grew with 
every hour. The confidence extended to me in my questioning, 
vivisecting task was unstinted and complete. The memory of 
my visit will be cherished long for its delightful and profitable 
experience. 


GILBEKT O. FAY, Pa. D., 
Instructor in the American Asylum, Hartford, Conn. 


LIP-READING FOR THE ADULT-DEAF. 


Ir “men are but children of a larger growth,” it would seem 
that the method of teaching them lip-reading must necessarily 
follow somewhat the same lines as those used in instructing 
children. This paper, therefore, will not be likely to present 
any novel characteristics to those already engaged in the work, 
but may prove of some assistance to outsiders having deaf 
friends. 

In teaching adults who are deaf, but have not lost their speech, 
our usual plan has been, first, to write out the alphabet of sounds 
in a concise form: 

p-b ah, aw, 0, 00, ou. 
f-v 


k-g Chas no sound of its own. It is either & as in cake or 8 as in lace. 
k 


phe u is always Aw, as queer 


ch-j 
h X is always Xs as in eatra or gz as in exact. 


wh 


th W is only a closer more vibrating form of 00. 


ia Y initial is a closer vibrating form of long e. 


Y final is always either 7 as in my or ¢ as in lady. 


As they have retained their speech, the only matter to be 
brought before them is the various pictures presented by the 
lips, tongue, and teeth when the different sounds are uttered. 
Placing the alphabet before them, give a brief description of 
what is meant by it; the first thing being to impress upon their 
minds the difference between the name of a letter and its power. 
For instance, a certain letter is called aitch, but its power is 
only breath without sound. With some pupils this distinction 
will prove quite a difficult thing to remember, and they will 
persist in looking for the name on the lips instead of the power. 
The long sounds of the vowels are an exception to this rule, for 
in them the names and powers are the same. 

Tell your pupils that the left-hand column of the letters con- 
nected by hyphens presents a picture on the lips exactly similar 
to that of the right-hand column, except that in the latter a little 
more force is used, as voice is then given while the former is 


unvocalized. This, however, is of little importance to a person 
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having speech, except as it enables the acute eye to perceive the 
difference in the amount of force used by the muscles. 

We know that some contend that, whereas ¢ is formed by 
the extreme tip of the tongue, the d is made by a line inside of 
this extreme edge. This, we think, is merely the coming in con- 
tact of a larger portion of the tongue caused by the force used 
in vocalization. If we place the tip of a finger on a piece of 
wood without exerting any force, a certain part of the skin 
comes in contact with it, but if we exert any pressure, then the 
soft flesh is flattened out and a larger portion of it touches the 
surface of the wood. We fancy there are very few lip-readers 
who will perceive any difference in the position of the tongue in 
the utterance of ¢ or d. 

It is only necessary, therefore, to show to your pupils the 
forms presented by either one of the columns of letters. When 
sentences are given, it will be almost impossible for them to 
confuse the two. 

After a rapid sketch of the other statements you have made 
on your chart, you can then proceed systematically to work. 

With all our pupils, the initial steps taken have been the 
same. 

1st. A brief and general description of the sounds of the al- 
phabet. 

2d. A selection of half-a-dozen consonants and vowels whose 
forms are most distinctly different, as p, ¢, 7, with the vowels 
ah, oo, and e, and forming all the combinations possible with 
them; then giving another and another until all the sounds 
have been given ; and, 

3d. Conversational sentences and reading. 

A difficult matter to impress upon most pupils is the “ Pho- 
netics” of lip-reading. Many of our words are spoken so dif- 
ferently from the way in which they are written that it fre- 
quently proves quite a stumbling-block in the way of rapid 
advancement. For instance, they must not expect to see the 
ugh in laugh, the / in walk, nor the final e in anything. If you 
pronounce the single sounds, s—a—t, the word you say is hate, 
not hat, as nine out of ten persons will pronounce it in repeat- 
ing the sounds after you. It is therefore advisable to give 
simple words from the very beginning, first describing the 
sounds contained in them and then letting the pupil acquire 
his knowledge of them by repeated readings. 

Take, then, for the first lesson the consonants p, ¢,and f. Tell 
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the pupils that when you say p they will see the lips pressed to- 
gether and opening suddenly ; that for ¢, the tip of the tongue 
will be inclined upward and strike behind the upper teeth ; 
while, for f, the upper teeth will be pressed against the lower 
lip. Remind them again that you are saying the powers only 
and not the names pe, te, and ef, which represent two sounds 
for each, respectively. Repeat these powers one at a time and 
bid them tell you which one they think your lips have made. 
A hand-mirror is useful, as you will find many a doubting 
Thomas among them, and this will show them whether they 
form the letters in the same way in which you do. After they 
recognize the p, ¢t, and f, take the three vowels ah, vo, and e. 
Show them that ah (the sound of a in father) is the most open 
sound that we have, the lips forming a comparatively large cir- 
cular opening and the tongue lying flat. In 00 the lips present 
a circle also, but a very tiny one, while in e long they broaden 
out, showing the teeth, which are almost closed, and a small part 
of the tongue, which is curved downward behind the lower teeth. 
After these six sounds can be recognized singly, give them in 
combinations. When a thorough knowledge of them has been 
acquired add another and then another, until the whole list 
has been learned. Any sound may be selected which you choose, 
but those we have usually added next have been th, J, and aw, 
as affording the best material from which to form simple words. 
In forming ¢/ and / the lips play no special part. In th the 
tongue shows between the teeth, which are closed upon it. In 
Zit is narrow and curves up behind the upper teeth, but for aw 
(the sound of @ in fall) the tongue lies flat and the lips are 
rounded somewhat like an ah but much narrower, in fact, 
bearing the same resemblance to it that a. cipher does to a 
circle—0, O. From these few sounds, p, ¢, f, th, 1, ah, aw, oo, 
and the long sound of e, the following words may be formed: 
papa. top. fall. lot. thaw. 
paw. tall. fought. lop. thought. 
pall. taught. fop. loot. thief. 
pool. tooth. fool. loop. eel. 
peal. teeth. feel. leap. eat. 
peat. tool. feet. leaf. ought. 
peep. toot. leal. all. 
Short 0, in the examples given, takes the form of the sound 
ah, being only a trifle shorter in the utterance. Before the 
letter 7, however, it assumes the position for aw. In using this 
list, give the words at first in the order written, for the pupils, 
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knowing the initial sound, will have fewer to watch for and the 
work will thus be easier. Afterward, let the order be changed. 
One little peculiarity may be noticed at this point. It seems to 
be more difficult to read words beginning and ending with the 
same sound than it does those having a different termination. 
It seems as if the mind expected a different sound and refused 
to see the one placed before it. Peep we have found to be 
harder than peal and taught than tall. 

It is well, before commencing any lesson, to have a list of 
words prepared embracing the sounds you are teaching, as 
they will not always come to mind when desired. After a few 
more sounds have been learned, words enough will be found, 
but in the earlier lessons the list should be written out before- 
hand. 

The next sounds usually added have been 4, h, sh, with the 
diphthongs ou and o7. In &, the tip of the tongue is behind 
the lower teeth and a forward movement of the middle or 
raised part can be seen. 

H# has no shape of its own, being only the breath expelled 
through the opening formed for the next letter following it. 
In sentences, words beginnirg with this letter are easily distin- 
guished by their context, but in a list of miscellaneous words 
it sometimes proves a difficult initial to recognize. 

With sf there is seldom any trouble, as the lips project more 
than in any other sound except’ ch, and that is the point by 
which it is easily known. 

Ou changes from the form of ah to 00 and ot from that of 
aw to e. 

The ah, aw, oo, and e having been already learned, these two 
diphthongs are easily acquired. 

The next sounds given have been m, n, 7, 8, i, a, u, and o 
long. 

In m the lips rest quietly together, so that the breath is sent 
through the nostrils. In single words this letter is sometimes 
mistaken for p, as more, pour, etc., but in sentences the context 
will decide it. 

In v the tougue is curved upward in the forward part of the 
mouth, closing the inner opening completely. 

In r the tongue again curves upward, but is farther back—in 
fact, about midway; while in /, although the up-curve is again 
seen, the tongue is narrow, and is easily distinguished from the 
broad tongue of n. 
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S shows the teeth brought closely together, save for a tiny 
opening in front for the breath to come hissing through. 

The long sounds of the vowels, except the four, wh, aw, 00, 
and ¢, are all diphthongal in character, and require more than 
one position of the vocal organs in order to form them. 

I changes from the position of ah to e, and a is made ex- 
actly like it, except that the initial opening is smaller. 

O bears the same relation to ou, making the same movements 
but starting with a smaller opening. 

U changes from the broadened lips of e to that of the tiny 
circle used for oo. 

The positions for the short sounds of the vowels have so few 
distinctive marks and depend so much on the consonants next 
them that no description need be given of them. The pupil 
who has acquired a facility in reading words containing the 
long vowel-sounds will easily recognize the difference when 
the short ones are given. 

In ch the lips project as they do in sh, but there is a slight 
movement of the tongue, as if trying to make a ¢ before the 
sh sound is given. 

The position taken for ng shows the tip of the tongue down 
behind the lower teeth, while the middle is raised so as to send 
the breath through the nostrils. Very little of this will be seen 
by a lip-reader, and, in fact, with a great many of the close 
sounds but few of the tongue movements will be visible. These 
hidden motions can only be guessed from their connections 
with others. 

Wh is now the only sound left to be described, and although 
it is written thus it is in reality spoken as hw, the lips showing 
only the picture of w, through which the breath is passing. 
This letter w, together with c, gu, x, and y, have already been 
spoken of on the alphabetic chart. A fuller description of all 
the sounds may be found in the Annals, vol. xxx, page 114. 

We have now reached our “ third step,” viz., “ Conversational 
Sentences and Reading.” It is at this point that some slight 
knowledge of the pupil’s surroundings aids the teacher most 
materially. Perhaps a glance at some of our own pupils will 
better explain our meaning. 

Number one was “a potent, grave, and reverend seignior,” 
learned in the weightier matters of physics and disputing every 
statement made by his teacher. 

Number two was querulous and exacting; learning with 
rapidity one day and not recognizing a-single word the next. 
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Number three was one of Nature’s own noblemen, kindly, 
thoughtful, and forbearing ; one not likely to be forgotten by 
any who had ever made his acquaintance. 

Four proved to be a difficult case owing to her lack of edu- 
cation. Coming from a country town, words were unreadable 
by her unless pronounced in the local dialect. “Sturtions” 
she knew, but a nasturtium was a flower to which no botany 
had ever given her aclue. Sensitive to a fault, it was a difficult 
matter to criticise and yet not hurt her feelings. 

Five was a German, jolly and boisterous. 

These few have been selected because of their entirely different 
personal characteristics. With each the first and second steps 
in teaching were the same, but it was when the third step was 
reached that the divergence began. It is, of course, desirable 
to introduce the easiest matter first, and yet the easiest is not 
always the simplest. All persons, deaf or hearing, read the lips 
somewhat, although unconsciously. To the remark that we can 
always hear better if we can see the speaker's face, the reply is 
usually made, “ Yes, because the sound waves are thrown straight 
forward, but not because of lip-reading ;” and to this we again 
‘reply, “ Close your eyes and see if your hearing is not apparently 
diminished.” 

Believing, then, that all persons do read the lips, it naturally 
follows that the words most often seen will be those most easily 
learned in case of deafness occurring. And it is on this basis 
we frame our first conversational and reading lessons. For in- 
stance, a man in the hardware business will more readily take 
from the lips the most difficult technical terms of his trade than 
the simplest words referring to that of another, say the grocer’s 
or tailor’s, and a very few experiments will determine the 
matter. 

For this reason, articles from the Popular Science Monthly 
and the Scientific American formed the basis of the exercises 
with the first pupil alluded to, with the result that he declared 
he invariably heard better each time the teacher made her 
appearance—a statement exactly contrary to that of another 
pupil, who asserted that he lost what little hearing he had and 
became stone deaf as soon as she crossed his threshold. Bits 
from Miss Mulock, Mrs. Whitney, or that class of writers, was 
the food given to number two, who was the wife of a minister, 
while the favorite pupil received with ease anything in rhyme, 
merry or pathetic; Bret. Harte’s “Jim,” or the “One Day 
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Solitary” of Trowbridge. The western lady, shut in by deaf- 
ness and the narrow life of a village, talked mostly of the bits 
of news picked up in the city items of the daily paper; while 
the jolly German—well—it would hardly do to tell what he did 
take to most, only it was he who proved most conclusively to 
his teacher the truth of her theory that the easiest matter to 
read from the lips is that most often heard before becoming 
deaf. After rapidity has been acquired in each special line, it 
is comparatively an easy thing to branch off on entirely differ- 
ent topics. 

If the presentation of whole words instead of individual 
sounds should seem preferable to some as a starting-point, the 
plan can easily be tried, but adult pupils coming to us have al- 
most invariably desired a more systematic basis for what they 
were about to study, and demanded first a knowledge of the 
formation of each letter. Still, it has been our custom to give 
the simple greetings of the day at a very early period. “How 
are you?” “Is n’t it lovely weather?” Any of the familiar 
salutations of friend to friend will be quite readily taken with- 
out the pupil thinking whether the phrase is distinguished by 
the eye or ear. At times, a previous knowledge of speech will 
seem to be almost a hindrance rather than a help to the acquisi- 
tion of lip-reading. He sees a vaguely familiar image pictured 
on the lips and goes hunting through his brains for its name, 
while the congenital mute who is taking similar lessons bravely 
forms it after the teacher and gains it by the repetition. Later 
on, of course, this previous knowledge is indeed a help, as a 
word or two canght from the lips will often prove the key to 
the whole sentence. Conversational sentences will always be 
more readily understood than sentences fram books, as they 
have been seen much oftener on the lips of others before deaf- 
ness ensued. 

Reading, therefore, forms the last step of all. A well-filled 
scrap-book will be an invaluable adjunct, as affording every 
variety of reading matter. One little verse which we remem- 
ber to have very frequently given as the first reading test was 
“The Tired Woman’s Epitaph.” Whether from its easy swing- 
ing rhythm or from some other cause we know not, but even 
the dullest of pupils seemed to take it quite readily. We insert 
it for the use of others who may not have seen it : 


Here lies an old woman who always was tired, 
For she lived in a house where help was not hired. 
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Her Jast words on earth were, ‘‘ Dear friends, I am going 
Where washing ain’t done, nor churning, nor sewing. 
And everything there will be just to my wishes, 

For where they don’t eat there’s no washing of dishes. 

I shall be where loud anthems will always be ringing 
But, having no voice, I'll get rid of the singing. 

Don’t mourn for me now and mourn for me never, 

I’m going to do nothing for ever and ever.” 

And this again offers another proof of our former statement. 
If the words “ Where washing ain’t done” were given, the 
pupil of good education usually came toa dead halt at the word 
“ain't.” A-n-t made no sense whatever, but let the line be 
changed to “ Where washing ts not done,” although the metre 
was spoiled, the clue was found and the reading went merrily 
on. In these reading lessons we think it better, if the pupils 
cannot grasp any certain word, rather than spell it by single 
sounds, to write it and let them see it, and then direct their at- 
tention again to the picture it makes on the lips. 

One of the great difficulties to be encountered by lip-readers 
is the homophenes occurring in our language. The word homo- 
phene is not yet in the dictionary, but it ought to be, for it 
means something different from either homophone or homonym, 
though it includes them both. Homophones are words having 
the same sound but different meaning, as blue, blew. Homonyms 
are words having the same sound and same spelling but differ- 
ent meaning, as (a) bear, and (to) bear. Homophenes are words 
that, when spoken, present the same appearance to the eye, 
though their spelling and sound may both be different (Annals, 
xxix, 59). In other words, Homophone=same sound ; Homonym 
=same name; Homophene=same appearance. It will be im- 
possible for the deaf, as it also would be for the hearing person, 
to determine which is meant if a single word only is spoken. 
Who could tell, if the three sounds b-ai-r were uttered, whether 
the speaker meant bare or bear; or the two sounds b—ou, whether 
bow or bough was intended? So also with all words having 
cognate initial letters, and the same terminal sounds, as toe, 
dough ; pan, ban, etc. The list of homophenes varies very much 
with the speaker, careless articulators increasing it to an indefi- 
nite extent. Homophenes, however, quite frequently cease to 
be such when a context is added. Words which seem to be 
such during the first month of instruction may lose their simi- 
larity during succeeding months. A beginner may mistake by 
for pie, but can anyone by any possibility substitute the one 
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for the other in the sentence, “The pie is made of apples”? 
Pan and man may appear to be the same, but “The pan is 
made of tin” will never be read “The man is made of tin,” 
even though the pupil may have heard of “ Little tin gods on 
wheels.” 

There is another peculiarity in reading the lips which we 
have often encountered when single words were spoken—that 
of having our pupils transpose the sounds. When the word 
knife has been given them fan has been returned, and mouth 
comes back in the shape of thumb. It is as if the forms were 
flying past them and they seized the one nearest at hand, that 
is, the latest spoken, holding that while they tried to overtake 
the others. Careful articulation, therefore, is necessary on the 
part of the teacher. Careful, we say, but let it be natural, 
never mouthing nor contorting the features. A little later on 
we might, perhaps, rather recommend a little carelessness of 
speech or a rapidity of utterance, or the question may be put 
to you in the most despairing of tones, “ Why cannot we un- 
derstand others as readily as we do you?” or the remark be 
made, “ Other people do not form their words the same way 
you do.” To this we answer, “ Never mind; you'll soon get 
used to them. Your correspondents do not all write alike, do 
they? yet you can read them all.” 

Too many undertake this study of lip-reading with the idea 
that it is a thing which may be accomplished in a short time, 
and they depend upon their teacher entirely for their practice. 
Instead of that, it is like learning to play on the piano. Rapid 
fingering cannot be acquired in a month nor brilliant fantasias 
ina year. The pupil begins with the slow 1-2-3-4 of the 
whole note, and even then requires hours of daily practice, 
besides the time given by the teacher. How much longer, 
then, before concert music can be undertaken! To all ques- 
tions, therefore, as to how long a time will be required to 
master this new study we can only say, “A certain number of 
lessons will give you the alphabetic forms, but lip-reading will 
depend entirely upon yourself and on your steady practice 


of it.” 
Miss L. MOFFAT, 
Instructor in the California Institution, Berkeley, Cal. 


IMPRESSIONS OF DEAF-MUTE INSTRUCTION IN 
PARIS. 


I nap received, from the proper bureau of the Minister of the 
Interior, a card which permitted me to visit the National Insti- 
tution of Deaf-Mutes, at Paris, on Tuesday afternoon. Upon 
presenting it, however, I was informed by the concierge, or 
porter, who lives in one side of the classic triumphal arch form- 
ing the main entrance on tho rue Saint Jacques, that it was too 
late. He referred me to my card, and on looking again I'saw 
that the hour was fixed at two o’clock “precisely.” The time 
for the visit being so restricted at best, I had thought, of course, 
I had ail of Tuesday afternoon after two o’clock. But it seemed 
not; the French—as a vestige, no doubt, of their monarchical 
traditions—are still fond of red tape, and as it was now twenty 
minutes past two the opportunity was gone. This, in fact, is 
the regular method: a guide awaits the authorized visitors at 
two o’clock on Tuesdays to conduct them through the establish- 
ment, and if they are not ready to go with him it is so much 
the worse for them. Iam not sure this may not be a good 
thing, as preventing merely idle intrusions and wasteful inter- 
ruption of studies; but, naturally, a single visit with a company 
of others would not have been enough for one who really wished 
to understand the Institution in’ a serious way, as was the case 
with myself; and I had the satisfaction and pleasure of making 
not only this visit but many more, for I was admitted, after 
a little, to explain the situation to the Director, Monsieur Javal 
himself, by whom I was hospitably received. 

For a long time I had looked across the ocean to the Paris 
Institution with great interest. It was the first of its kind in 
the world, and, after the Milan Convention, was among the first 
to give the stamp of its weighty authority to the bold modern 
innovations that are still the theme of such warm discussion. 
These are the abolition of signs, the exclusive employment of 
hearing and speaking teachers, and the exclusive use of la parole, 
or the pure oral method, in instruction. It will remain forever 
identified with the benevolent character and eventful career of 
the Abbé de l’Epée—son of the architect of the king, and him- 
self friend of kings and princes in the notable Eighteenth Cen- 
tury—and with the thrilling experiences of Sicard under the 
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notably Gallaudet and Clere to our own. In short, it always 
promised to have its picturesque interest, as well as that on the 
score of intellectual ideas. 

It was no ordinary moment, therefore, when I first found my- 
self approaching it along the Boulevard Saint Michel. A say- 
ing of one of the merry students in Victor Hugo’s Les 
Miserables often runs in my head in this part of town. “I 
would seek the virgin wilds of America,” said he, “had I not 
the shady alley of the Observatory, the arcades of the Odéon, 
and the Luxembourg garden.” Well, I had come from the 
comparatively virgin wilds of America; the Observatory was 
just above, the Odéon just below, and the garden of the Luxem- 
bourg close alongside on my right. Just across the way from 
the upper corner of this garden—the pleasure ground, we re- 
member, of the palace of Maria de’ Medici, now the Senate 
House—two streets come into the Boulevard and at the same 
time join each other. The first of these, the rue Denfert 
Rochereau, is fairly modern; the other is the rue de l’Abbé de 
l’Epée, a genuine bit of old Paris. The sidewalk is scarce wide 
enough even for a single person, and stone posts are set against 
the wall to fend off the wheels of passing vehicles. The build- 
ings are small and low—among them oddly enough a little 
“Hotel des Americains”—and the old church of St. Jacques, 
with its belfry terminating in a quaint weather vane, closes the 
block. 

Down the rue Denfert Rochereau runs a long wall, high and 
gloomy as that of a fortress. Over the top of it are seen the 
heads of a line of clipped trees, and, in the distance, the beau- 
tiful dome of the Val de Grace. Along the rue de l’Abbé de 
lEpée runs another similar wall, only this takes a bend after 
about half its course, for there are no regular pieces of ground 
in Paris, and the task of the surveyor of city lots here must be 
a trying one indeed. These two walls enclose the grounds, and 
at the corner where they meet isa gloomy little gate-house with 
the inscription above the door, “ National Institution of Deaf- 
Mutes,” and below this, “Liberty, Equality, Fraternity.” A little 
to the right is a door in the wall with another inscription over 
it, to the effect that within is a conduit of the waters of Arcueil 
devoted to the uses of the establishment. The main reservoir 
of the waters of Arcueil—waters brought to Paris by Maria de’ 
Medici through an aqueduct still existing—is not far from 
the Place du Panthéon, and from its top some striking views 
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_ of that grand monument and the ancient Lycées or grammar- 
schools of Henri IV and Louis-le-Grand are had. 

But there is no access on this side; we must go round to the 
rue St. Jacques, a street even older than the rue de l’Abbé de 
l’Epée, and full of rather shabby little shops. The school it- 
self occupies the locality which was once the old convent, or 
seminary, of St. Magloire. The philosopher Malebranche used 
to sit under a certain famous elm in the court-yard when writ- 
ing his treatise, “The Search for Truth.” The French tri- 
color waves from the entrance-gate, as from all other public 
edifices. The Institution building is five stories high; it is 
plastered and the plaster cream-tinted, though the tint is dingy 
enough now. Its plan is that of a clumpy letter H, the side- 
bars constituting the wings, which project both front, and rear. 
Along the front runs a colonnade of plain piers, with urns on 
the top. The belfry of St. Jaeques looks down into the court 
from so close at hand that it seems to be a part of the school 
edifice. The front, crowded in behind its street-wall, has a 
contracted look, and, indeed, it is admitted that the accommoda- 
tions are narrow and defective both within and without. The 
Director tells you freely, “It isa shabby old rookery and ought 
to be pulled down.” What a contrast with the fine openness and 
noble sites of the New York and Washington Institutions, for 
instance ! 

In this front court are a prodigiously tall elm, the planting 
of which is attributed to Sully, the finance minister of Henri 
IV, and on a grass plot alongside it the statue of the Abbé de 
lEpée. It seems that Sully, in the course of encouraging agri- 
culture, was given to planting these elms all over France. 
There is another of them I have seen out near the terrace of 
St. Germain; and it seems also that after his fall his enemies 
used to cut them down again to show their hatred of him. 
The foliage of this one springs only from the top, high above 
the roofs, so that it has rather the effect of a tufted palm. It 
must have given more shade in the time when Malebranche 
sat under it. This philosopher died, by the way, in conse- 
quence of a violent personal controversy with Bishop Berke- 
ley, so well identified with our own colonial history. 

The statue is the work of the deaf-mute sculptor, Félix Mar- 
tin, who received the cross of the Legion of Honor as a recom- 
pense. It represents the famous Abbe—probably after the most 
authentic portraits—as an amiable-looking man, rather round 
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and jolly, in fact, and not at all of the pensive, retiring cast.* 
He is quite a human-looking person, in whom it is not hard to 
see the practical talent for managing men which made his phil- 
anthrophic labors so useful. His right hand points upward, 
forming the gesture which, according to his system, means 
Dieu—God. Meanwhile, in the Institution behind him, while 
his back is turned, as it were, his system is discarded ; since 
the year 1880, the sign-language, by means of which he thought 
it possible to translate to the intelligence of the deaf-mute 
nearly all the ideas in spoken language, has been only a thing 
of history. 

I waited for the Director ina pleasant ante-room, with a long 
green-covered table, and hung round with excellent paintings 
of characteristic episodes in deaf-mute annals. There was one 
representing the courtly Sicard in the midst of a charming 
group of young girls, his pupils, with which I was particularly 
struck. It was painted by Langlois in 1815, and the feminine 
dress is in the quaint “ Empire” fashion of that period. Mr. 
Javal received me in a luxuriously-furnished study, a portion of 
the handsome apartments he occupies as his own residence in 
the building. He is a somewhat military-looking man, a little 
reserved at first but kind and affable afterwards. He has not 
been identified with deaf-mute instruction, but comes to his 
present position from various other government positions. I 
hardly feel it my province to decide for our neighbors whether 
a technical institution should have at its head one with a prac- 
tical talent for administration and at the same time an expert 
in the work, and whether or not it is more likely to exert its 
best influence in the world if it has; and so I shall only say 
that Mr. Javal makes a dignified head for the Institution, and 
occupies himself chiefly with the practical matters of the higher 
sort. Under him is a Censor of Studies, Mr. Dubranle, a man 
of thirty-five, with a bright, energetic air, who has everything 
to do with the regulation of the classes and courses of instruc- 
tion. Mr. Dubranle took a minor place in the Institution origi- 
nally to aid himself while pursuing his medical studies, but con- 
cluded to adopt it as a career. He showed great ambition in 
it and has advanced rapidly. He seems likely to advance far- 
ther yet. It is he, personally, who conducts the two-years’ Nor- 
mal Course in which the young instructors are formed. Under 


*A picture of this statue was given in the Annals, vol. xxv, opposite 
page 1. 
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Mr. Javal is also an Econome, Mr. Thomas, whose position 
would correspond about to that of steward with us. 

One of the first topics of conversation with the Director was 
naturally the difference of systems, and the question of the pure 
oral method. He is a partisan of the system he administers, 
as is quite proper. He holds that even in English, for all our 
illogical spelling and pronunciation, speech must have the ad- 
vantage, since the drawbacks of the language are more than 
offset by its greater simplicity. When I spoke of the mixed 
system in the United States, he replied with an argument which 
seems to have not a little force: 

“ To teach deaf-mutes to speak, the oral method must be em- 
ployed absolutely alone; to admit any other alongside it offers 
a constant premium on falling back into signs. It cannot be 
fairly judged unless when used entirely by itself and for a long 
period of time.” 

Such being the case, then, the Paris Institution becomes all 
the more interesting a field of study, for all the pupils now in 
the school have been brought up under the pure oral method ; 
those in whose education signs had any part having little by 
little been eliminated in the nine years since 1880. 

Conspicuous placards, with a complete list of the duties for 
each day, for instructors as well as scholars, were posted up at 
the doors of the three divisions. No one can have any excuse 
for ignorance with this before him. The total number of pupils 
is two hundred and ten. The average number allotted to a class 
is meant to be no more than ten, but twelve is the maximum. 
It is a boy’s school only, and they are admitted from the age of 
eight. The corresponding Institution for girls is far away down 
at Bordeaux. In my rounds on the first day—and I may as 
well follow the same order in this account—I was taken, to be- 
gin with, to a complete bath establishment, such as any part of 
the world might be proud of. It comprises a very large swim- 
ming tank, hot air, vapor and douches, and plenty of ‘tubs in 
small rooms about the tank. The pupils are conducted there 
once a week. It is the more remarkable because running water 
is by no means so common nor bathing facilities so good in 
France as with us. At that historic school for boys of comfort- 
able station, the Lycée Henri IV, which I visited shortly after- 
wards, I was assured that there were no tubs in the house at 
all; the pupils went only once a month to an ordinary bath. 
establishment outside. Here is a case, at least, in which the 
deaf-mute has the decided advantage. 
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I was not quite so much impressed with the dormitories, 
where the bed-spreads, of a “mixed” pinkish cotton goods, 
looked rather soiled; though in the infirmary the beds were 
very pretty and white. Over each of the latter was hung the 
swinging perch, which is so good a thing for the invalid to lift 
himself up by when convalescent. Nor were the corridors, study- 
halls, and class-rooms in keeping, either, with the fine bath-house. 
They were shabby and battered, in that rude way in which the 
irrepressible school-boy maltreats his surroundings. Some of 
the class-rooms had desks ink-stained and jack-knifed like those 
of a country-school. In a study-hall three classes were prepar- 
ing their lessons at once. The boys sat around informally, 
some on the desks and some on the tables, under the charge of 
the répétiteurs. It is the business of these latter to help them 
with their lessons. The groups could not hear one another’s 
hubbub, it is true, but plenty of distraction must arise from 
sight alone, and I was told it was intended to put up partitions 
to separate them. 

The boys wear brown corduroy trousers and a blue check 
cotton blouse, confined around the waist with a stout Jeathern 
belt. It is a costume in which, to my way of thinking, all but 
the younger look absurd, and the young men quite loutish and 
overgrown. This is only their every-day wear, however; when 
they go out on Sundays or their Thursday holiday, they don 
the regular neat blue cloth uniform of the dycéens or pupils in 
the government grammar-schools. On these occasions they 
really look very tine. There is a pleasant long chapel, the 
benches without backs. Down stairs is a still pleasanter as- 
sembly hall, with two galleries, and its benches covered with 
crimson velvet, recalling some cosy little ceurt-theatre of the 
olden time. There is only a weekly service in chapel—on Sun- 
day mornings—and there are no sermons. Religious instruc- 
tion is given instead by the chaplain, in the classes. Even the 
special services once held in the churches of St. Roch and St. 
Germain des Prés have been lately done away with. Nor are 
the pupils ever brought together in the assembly hall to hear, 
for instance, the address of some dignitary or distinguished 
visitor from a distance, translated by the hands of a friendly 
instructor—occasions often so full of interest and improving 
stimulus with us. All that is important is suffered to be told 
them in the class-rooms. There is a Benevolent Society, which 
defends their interests and distributes aid to the needy; and 
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also a Friendly Society, which celebrates the birthday of the 
Abbé de l’Epée, and is about to hold an international congress 
on the centenary of his death in 1789;—but I cannot learn 
that there is among the French deaf-mutes anything like that 
gay social life into which our own throw themselves with such 
a peculiar zest. A young deaf-mute friend from home, who is 

pursuing some special studies here, assures me with true Ameri- 
' can complacency that there is nothing to be learned from the 
foreign deaf-mutes; that “they do not begin with the Ameri- 
cans.” This opinion is given for what it is worth, but I think 
it may refer chiefly to the rank and file here, for there are cer- 
tainly many distinguished men, especially in the domain of the 
arts. At the time of the dedication of the Abbé de I’Epée’s 
statue in 1879, there were no less than eleven deaf-mute paint- 
ers and sculptors exhibiting in the annual Salon at the Palais 
de l Industrie. 

As trades, the pupils learn printing, lithography, joinery, 
wood-carving, shoemaking, and gardening. The shops have 
a practical air, quite devoid of display. They are chiefly in the 
hands of private employers, and are run on regular business 
principles. A small weekly payment of six cents is given, and 
it is possible for the industrious and skilful toearn more. Thus, 
in the printing-office, at the rate of one cent per thousand, a 
good workman can make as much as a franc and a half a week. 
As they are generally from the poorer classes, these sums are 
found to act as a decided stimulus. The school has also a sav- 
ings bank which receives very small deposits, so that habits of 
foresight and economy are encouraged from the first. The 
working-time for the large boys is always the afternoon, from 
twelve to four, except on holidays, when it is but two hours, 
from four-thirty to six-thirty. The professors also have four 
hours’ class. A long gallery—its floor polished, like nearly all 
floors in France—just above the entrance arcade and looking out 
upon the statue and Sully’s elm, is devoted to an academic and 
historical museum. I saw there portraits and memorials of many 
of the celebrities connected with deaf-mute development. It 
would be interesting for our institutions at home to have some 
of these things. I would suggest that photographs of them at 
least could be obtained ; and if some promising young painters 
and sculptors are sent abroad again they might return a part of 
the aid extended to them by making copies of the portraits and 
the like. In the library up stairs are some three thousand vol- 
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umes. The books are mainly for the use of the teachers, for 
even the members of the high class are found contented with 
a very few, and of an elementary character, held in a case in 
their class-room. Newspapers are proscribed entirely, owing 
to the violence of political discussion, and the acquirement of 
“general information ” has to suffer in consequence. The libra- 
rian had seen service in the Institution for forty-five years. I 
began looking at his books and hearing some of his interesting 
reminiscences, but I should have enjoyed all these more if the 
rooms had not been quite devoid of fire, though it was the frigid 
middle of January. This, for the rest, is common enough with 
the French, out of pure preference. 

A drum beat, with a very loud rattle, the older students 
poured out into their préau or play-ground below, and I went 
down to see them at recreation. They were taking their goiter, 
which may be defined as a bite-between-meals, consisting of 
merely a dry “hunk” of bread, except with some more fortu- 
nate ones, who took, from a small room allotted to the purpose, 
various other provisions from private stores of their own. The 
répétiteur in charge had a similar piece of bread. He was a 
handsome, rather dashing, young Frenchman, whose good ap- 
petite it was a pleasure to see, but I thought he seemed rather 
ashamed of it, as if it were below his dignity, and endeavored 
to conceal the bread behind him. I asked him about the char- 
acter and conduct of his charges and what punishments were 
visited upon them, if deserved. He said they were stood up 
with their faces to the wall for half an hour, their holiday 
promenade taken away, and, finally, their hard-earned six sous 
a week in the shops cut off. This last rarely failed to be effec- 
tual if all the rest were in vain. The large strong boys, in 
their infantile dress, stood about in what I thought rather a 
listless way, and did not tear and run with the wild spirit I was 
used to see at Fanwood. Those who conversed together did 
so by means of signs. Perhaps their quietude was partly due 
to my presence, or perhaps it was the dark winter day. The 
bare alleys of clipped trees, the tops of which I had seen over 
the wall, and the black earth of their playground, from which 
every blade of grass was beaten out, presented but a gloomy 
prospect ; though it was easy to see it might all be pleasant 
enough in the summer time. Each of the three divisions has 
its own playground. Extending over two of them, one-half in 
each, was a very large wooden shed with red-tiled roof, which 
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had once been a gymnasium, but from which the apparatus had 
been taken out, leaving only a pair of parallel bars. 

The drum vibrated with a yet more deafening rattle this 
time—as I was close by—and I entered the classes. In the 
lowest the inmates were engaged in practising the touch and 
imitation of various movements of the teacher’s body, features, 
and mouth. Then they practised the vowel sounds, “a,” “o,” 
and “ou,” the teacher keeping his hand upon their throats the 
while. Next they add the consonants “p,” “t,” and “c,” mak- 
ing pa, ta, ca. So they proceed by easy stages. In the begin- 
ning they are shown how to make the letter “p” by blowing 
out a candle, and “f” by blowing out the candle while the 
teeth rest on the lower lip. There are various violent means 
of first “ provoking the voice,” as it is called. I heard Mr. 
Dubranle describe them in detail in his lectures in the normal 
course. Some of them sound quite like torture; but as it is 
found that not more than two pupils in fifty arrive without 
some voice already, they would not have to be often resorted 
to, even at the worst. Another day I visited the girls’ school, 
in the country, at Bourg-la-Reine. I asked about this subject 
there, and was told by the trim, neat sisters in charge that they 
sometimes resorted to such devices as pinching a little finger 
or stepping on a toe. But the pupils at that pleasant estab- 
lishment—housed in an old chateau, on the Grande Rue, that 
had once belonged to Henri [V—certainly looked happy and 
well-treated, and no great expenditure of sympathy seemed 
called for as to the ways in which the voice is brought out. 
There was much more occasion for reflection in the very mod- 
erate use they make of it afterwards. 

Two years are devoted almost exclusively to vocal training, 
and these two years are a large proportion in a course which 
counts only seven in all, or, for a chosen few, nine. A year has 
been added to the complete course since the adoption ,of the 
oral method, the predicted results not being arrived at with 
sufficient rapidity, and an agitation, which will probably be suc- 
cessful, is now made for the addition of still another. 

In the third-year class I found exercises upon the familiar 
model of those in Peet’s Lessons. For instance: “ Louis, 
touch Victor.—What did you do?—I touched Victor.—Whom 
did you touch?—I touched Victor,” etc., etc. In the third 
year a beginning is made with arithmetic; in the fourth year 
geography is introduced; in the fifth, history. In the class of 
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the seventh year I wrote on the slate, “J/ fait beau temps ”— 
It is fine weather—and asked to have this carried through the 
different tenses of the verb. The pupil who undertook the 
task did very well indeed, writing, ‘‘It was fine weather,” “It 
has been fine weather,” “It will be fine weather,” and so on all 
the way through, including the subjunctive mood and parti- 
ciples. One of the most noticeable pupils of the class, on the 
score of intelligence, was a Turk, Faraggi, who had been partly 
educated in Germany. He volunteered to ask me if it was bet- 
ter here than in America for the deaf-mutes. “Ah!” I replied, 
“that is just what Iam here to try and find out.” A certain 
few were generally picked out as spokesmen, as in America, 
and, of course, there was no positive certainty that they were 
not semi-mutes. Though signs are proscribed, I constantly 
observed that the scholars made them, in their swift way, 
among themselves. I asked leave to try how like our own 
were to theirs, and the result was the usual gratifying and 
singular one to find them nearly identical. My first experience 
in this line was with a little clock-maker on the Boulevard 
Henri IV, and I never quite got over the feeling of the mar- 
vellous that it gave me. What! a poor deaf-mute craftsman 
who had never travelled, nor even dreamed of it, able to con- 
verse with a stranger from a distant land without all the arti- 
ficial barriers that civilized men have raised up! It suggests 
deep reflections, indeed, and makes it seem high time something 
better were done in the way of a universal language than Vola- 
puk. 

Though no text-books are adopted, the course of training 
cannot differ greatly from that in the text-books of Snyckers of 
Liége, used as the official text-books in Belgium. The written 
exercises are dictated from the professor’s notes, and are copied 
all together, one lesson after another, into a single book, instead 
of a separate book for each one. I should like to devote a 
chapter to foreign text-books, but that, if at ail, must be for 
another time. The teachers were mainly well-dressed, intelli- 
gent-looking young men, from the corps of répétitewrs. These 
répétiteurs are the assistants and beginners who are preparing 
themselves to fill, in time, the posts of full professors. They 
stand an examination and take an engagement to devote them- 
selves to the work for ten years, and then pass from one to the 
other of three grades by further examinations. No previous 
knowledge of the work is required. The theory is acquired by 
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following the normal course, and the practical experience by at- 
tending the classes an hour a day in company with the professor, 
and then taking the same classes for two hours a day further 
by themselves. There were a dozen young men following Mr. 
Dubranle’s course on the Articulation day and about three 
times as many on that devoted to the Intuitive Method, these 
latter having already passed through the first. They can be 
sent to any of the national institutions. There are but three of 
these institutions out of the total 67 deaf-mute schools exist- 
ing in France. 

I entered last the most important class of all, the High Class, 
established upon the foundation of Doctor Itard. It was a 
happy day when Dr. Itard, military surgeon at the Hospital of 
the Val de Grace, near by, was first called into the Institution. 
He was pleased with what he saw there, became its attending 
physician, which post he filled for thirty years, and when he 
died left his fortune to establish this class. It was to consist 
of six members, who were to have three years in addition to 
their regular course. They were to be taught entirely without 
the use of signs, and the chief object in view was perfection in 
the vernacular language, their mother tongue. How lacking in 
this particular deaf-mutes who might otherwise be considered 
very intelligent and well informed often are! When the whole 
course was lengthened a year, this foundation was reduced to 
two, and the money was used for more pupils. The young men 
in the Itard class, apart from their ridiculous dress, were bright 
and good-looking, and compared very favorably with those I 
had known at home. At present they have lessons in articula- 
tion and lip-reading every day, and then arithmetic, geography. 
French history, and droit usuel, as the case may be. This droit 
usuel particularly struck me asa good thing. I think it should 
be introduced, if it be not already, on our own side of the water 
It shows the duties of the citizen in all the usual relations of 
life. Armed with his copy-book, in which he has put down the 
words of his instructor, the graduate of the school need not be 
a mere ignorant person dependent upon others for direction. 
In case of his marriage, the birth of a child in his family, in 
renting a house or a shop, making his will or a contract, or bury- 
ing a relative, he would know, in the main line, just what to do. 
All of these things are accompanied by many more formalities 
in France than with us; nearly every important event of the 
citizen’s life must be registered at the mayor’s, with witnesses. 
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The High Class has no especial language-hour nor text-book ; 
language is supposed to be an integral part of everything it 
does. Mr. Alard has been thirty-five years in the Institution. 
He is a man of fifty-seven, who looks forty-five at most; rosy, 
full of the vivacity of the South, from which he comes, and a 
great talker. There was nothing in his class in the way of 
scholarship, on the whole, that need excite envy at home. I was 
particularly anxious to see how its members would use their new 
gift of speech. The result in most cases was not encouraging ; 
in fact, if it must be regarded as the final achievement and tri- 
umph of the system, it was decidedly painful. Each in turn 
was asked, for instance, how long he had been deaf, and most 
of the answers, even to this well-worn question, were such as 
would be quite useless in ordinary life. ‘“ De-ne-schuis-pas,” 
thick and expressionless, would be a favorable rendering of the 
way Je ne sais pas—I do not know—was given. Should a 
deaf-mute accost a stranger or ask for employment in such a 
tone, I much fear me he would fail to be understood, and so be 
thrown back upon his own sensitiveness and silence. 

Such is the present aspect of the case. I am told that the 
mutes do not use speech largely even in their own homes. They 
certainly do not when off duty among themselves. I was 
amused by the expression of an acquaintance who lives not far 
from the large school of Mr. Magnat, which, by the way, is for 
both sexes, at Reuil. 

“ You should see his boys when they come over this way on 
their walks,” said he ; “ they make signs like mad.” 

And Mr. Magnat is the man to whose agitation, in the con- 
ventions and elsewhere, it is due, perhaps more than to any other 
influence, that speech was introduced into the government 
schools of France. His pupils certainly have a very pretty 
country to walk in, and it should be no fault of their surround- 
ings if they do not come to know something of French history. 
On the day I was there they were just setting out to walk 
through Malmaison, the favorite residence of the Empress 
Josephine. Josephine and Hortense are both buried in the 
parish church, and nearly every street in Reuil has a Napole- 
onic title. Later on, the same country was the scene of some 
of the most desperate struggles in the siege of Paris by the 
Germans. 

The matter of lip-reading is a very different thing, a much 
easier thing, than articulate speech ; and in that I found on all 
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sides much facility. But even in this there was not extraordi- 
nary perfection, nor very much more facility at the top than 
lower down. 

Behind the school buildings, in the rue St. Jacques, extends 
a long architectural terrace. It turns a right angle, and 
stretches an arm also in front of the wing where the Director 
and the Censor of studies have their abode. Each of these 
officials has a little private garden, ornamented with urns, busts, 
and a profusion of very attractive-looking and shady arbors 
and summer-houses. The main garden is below, and comprises 
a considerable expanse, with a round basin in the centre. It is 
planted mainly with peach and pear trees and vegetables. Peach 
and pear trees are also trained like vines against the high en- 
compassing walls, after the foreign fashion. You see the dome 
of the Val de Grace in summer over a pretty prospect of leaf 
and flower. Part of the school-boy force who learn gardening 
here are also sent to work in the Luxembourg gardens, where 
they see what is done on so much larger a scale and come in 
contact with real employment, though their master says they 
have not the advantage of such explanation as he gives them. 
Their master is Mr. Riviére, who should also, by right of senior- 
ity, be one of the deans of the faculty, having been here a great 
many years. He is obliged to use signs with them in their 
work, as speed is often necessary, and growing things will wait 
for no man nor the perfection of any system. He has published 
a book for their use, on horticulture, for which he was decorated 
by the Minister of Public Instruction with the order of ‘“ Chev- 
alier of Agricultural Merit.” He recalls a visit paid his garden 
by Dr. I. L. Peet, of New York, one summer when the school 
was closed and nobody else was about. The Doctor seems to 
have left here the usual impression of his courteous and kindly 
character. Mr. Riviére had promised to send him a copy of his 
book, but had somehow got it into his head that the Doctor 
was dead. On hearing from me how perfectly alive the Doctor 
still was, he hastened to comply with his belated promise. Mr. 
Riviére wears in his button-hole a little green ribbon belong- 
ing to his “Order of Agricultural Merit,” just as Mr. Du- 
branle wears the violet ribbon of “ Officier d’ Académie,” an or- 
der founded especially for the benefit of deserving instructors, 
and Mr. Javal wears the red ribbon of “the Legion of Honor,” 
which is supposed to comprise merit from all walks of life. 
These orders give them the right to have crosses or branching 
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palms, respectively, printed after their names in public docu- 
ments, and also on their tombstones. We see that it is not the 
French school-boys alone who are looking up to superior au- 
thority for recognition and favor, but their masters also. All 
this is not within our traditions, and might be hard now to in- 
troduce in America, but it really seems a pity that there cannot 
be with us also some form of reward for such a book as this of 
Mr. Riviére’s, for instance, apart from that of mere money re- 
ward, to which we so constantly turn. 

There are extremists who would represent deaf-mute instruc- 
tion as so very swift and simple that, as Sarcey once said, it is 
a pity we are not all deaf, to have the advantage of it. On the 
other hand, a controversy is found to be raging under the sur- 
face, and you hear the new ideas discredited even in quarters 
where you would look to find them most warmly supported. 
This may be no more than the inertia natural to vested inter- 
ests and an old order of things that finds it impossible to 
change, and it is fair to say that the mediocre results I have 
chronicled may, perhaps, be due to this cause. We expect 
very little civil-service reform, for instance, when it is not in 
the hands of its friends. As the new generations of instruc- 
tors are formed and experience bears its fruit, we may look for 
much better results than now. 

Meantime the pupil is ground between the upper and nether 
mill-stone, and his interests must suffer. After all, I came 
away from my visits impressed with the extreme importance of 
conscientiousness for the teacher of deaf-mutes. It is even 
more easy to cover up abuses in his work than in technical in- 
struction generally. The public is not a judge of it; frequently, 
even the officially-appointed inspectors are not. He has nearly 
everything in his own hands. 

WILLIAM HENRY BISHOP, M. A., 


Instructor in the New York Institution, 
Washington Heights, New York. 


LETTER FROM THE REV. THOS. GALLAUDET, D. D. 


Cunarp Royat Mai Sreamsuip “ Avrania,” 
September 13, 1889. 
To the Editor of the Annals: 

Sir: During my recent sojourn in Europe I have mingled so 
much with deaf-mutes and their friends that I trust a few words 
in relation to my visit may interest the readers of the Annals. 
Twenty of the American delegates to the Paris International 
Congress of Deaf-Mutes were among the passengers on the 
Aurania leaving New York the 29th of June. I was gratified in 
noticing the favorable impressions they produced. At the Con- 
gress I was much pleased with the affectionate tribute of respect 
which was paid to the Abbé de l’Epée, with the recognition of 
Sicard, Gallaudet, Clerc, and Peet, as benefactors of deaf-mutes, 
and with the evidences that a common sign-language for all 
nations will eventually be formed. I felt that, on the whole, the 
Congress produced a favorable effect in stimulating my deaf- 
mute brethren to appreciate more fully the benefits of their 
education and to fight more bravely the great battle of life. 

I spent Sunday, July 21, in London, and attended the evening 
service in St. Saviour’s Church, Oxford street. By using the 
double-handed alphabet and natural signs, I made a short ad- 
dress to the congregation and then’ preached a sermon through 
the interpretation of the Rev. Dr. Stainer. 

I reached Cork, July 24, and at once entered into fulfilling 
the appointments which Mr. Francis Maginn, a former student 
of the National College for Deaf-Mutes, had made for me, in or- 
der that I might give information concerning missions to adult 
deaf-mutes. I addressed large congregations of our hearing 
brethren in several of the cities of Ireland, and had the pleasure 
of meeting deaf-mutes in Cork, Dublin, and Belfast. Mr. Hew- 
son is doing a good work as missionary in Dublin, and Mr. 
Maginn as the missionary of the Irish Society, of which the 
Central Hall and office are in Belfast. There I was hospitably en- 
tertained by Miss Tredennick, fhe lady in charge, who for twenty 
years has taken such a deep interest in deaf-mutes of her native 
land. Mr. Maginn has entered upon his work with great earnest- 
ness, and with God’s blessing will accomplish the objects which 
the Society has undertaken. 


Having reached Scotland, I made Mr. James Paul a visit in 
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Kilmarnock and learned something of the Mission in Ayrshire. 
In Glasgow and Edinburgh I addressed deaf-mutes in their 
halls. In Glasgow I enjoyed the hospitality of Mr. Henderson, 
the missionary, but in Edinburgh I missed meeting the Rev. Mr. 
Hansell, who was away on his vacation. 

Dr. Buxton, who had recently become the Hon. Secretary of 
the Mission in Manchester, opened the way for me to preach in 
its behalf on Sunday, Sept. 1, in St. John’s Church and the 
Cathedral. I addressed the deaf-mutes at their Institute the 
following evening. I next visited the Mission in Wolverhamp- 
ton, under Mr. Russell. I then was welcomed to Liverpool by 
Mr. George F. Healey and his family. Mr. Healey is the Hon. 
Secretary of the Mission in that city. On Friday evening I 
addressed a large meeting at their beautiful Institute, Mr. 
Illingworth, the head-master of the school, acting as interpreter 
for the deaf-mute portion of the congregation. In my journey 
I visited the institutions in Belfast, Glasgow, Birmingham, and 
Liverpool, and was everywhere most kindly received. I am 
thankful for a most enjoyable and memorable trip. Hoping 
you will publish, in connection with this communication, the 
accompanying letter, I am yours, very sincerely, 

THOMAS GALLAUDET. 


To the Editor of the Belfast News-Letter : 


Sim: It has been my privilege to enjoy for upwards of one month the 
hospitality of the friends of deaf-mutes in Ireland. Under the guidance 
of Mr. Francis Maginn, the deaf-mute missionary of the Irish Society, I 
have attended meetings, made addresses, and preached sermons in Cork, 
Dublin, Kingstown, Monkstown, and Belfast. I have had the pleasure of 
personal interviews with several of the bishops and other clergymen of 
the Irish Church. On all these occasions I have with frankness, and I 
trust also with courtesy and fairness to those who differ from me, expressed 
my views in relation to the education of the deaf and dumb and pastoral 
work among them after they leave school. Please allow me briefly to ex- 
press these views in the columns of your paper: My father acquired the 
system of teaching deaf-mutes which the Abbé Sicard had learned of the 
Abbé de l’Epée. Having spent six months in the Paris School, he took 
with him Mr. Laurent Clerc, one of the most intelligent deaf-mute 
teachers, and, returning to the United States, established the first school 
for deaf-mutes at Hartford, Connecticut, in April, 1817. My mother 
was one of his first pupils, so that I do not remember when I began to 
use the sign-language. I taught in the New York Institution for Deaf- 
Mutes from 1843 to 1858. In 1845 I married my deaf-mute wife. All the 
children in both families had all their faculties. In 1850 I was ordained 
to the ministry in the American Church, and have ever since done pastoral 
work among deaf-mutes in different parts of our country. Iam the rector 
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of St. Ann’s Church, New York, in which we have a sign service for adult 
deaf-mutes every Sunday afternoon, and I am the general manager of 
‘¢The Church Mission to Deaf-Mutes,” which does missionary work in 
various dioceses, and which has recently established a home for aged and 
infirm deaf-mutes. I mention these facts simply to show that from my 
life-long experience my views are entitled to consideration. I believe in 
the general use of signs among deaf-mutes, whether they are trained in 
articulation and lip-reading or not. Signs are to the deaf what sounds are 
to the hearing. Signs speak to the soul through the eye, and produce 
that inner thrill which arouses the various faculties of the heart and the 
mind. The movement of the lips, the spelling of words and sentences 
by the manual alphabet, or the writing out of the same, are but feeble 
substitutes for the sound of the human voice. Those who would throwa 
flood of light and knowledge into the imprisoned minds of deaf-mutes, 
those who would give them the full and rich meaning of words and sen- 
tences, those who would most thoroughly contribute to their moral and 
spiritual culture, those who would most clearly make them understand the 
grand truths which pertain to this life and to that which is to come, those 
who work for their welfare with some idea of the value of a human soul 
in view of what God has done for mankind through the redemption of His 
dearly beloved Son, must be masters of the sign-language, and know how 
to use it in their intercourse with the persons whom the great Father has 
seen fit to deprive of hearing and speech. As I have seen just as good 
specimens of articulation and lip-reading among the pupils of the schools 
where signs are used as among those educated by the pure oral methods, 
I must approve of the combined system as the one by which the greatest 
good will be done to the greatest number of the children of silence. In 
the United States the great majority of our upwards of sixty institutions 
are conducted on the combined method. They have well-appointed 
school-rooms, and shops for various industries, in addition to the dormi- 
tories, sitting-rooms, and dining-rooms. They also have chapels for sign- 
services on Sundays and week-days. All our schools are supported by the 
Government. They are worth a thorough examination by all who would 
promote the highest interests of deaf-mutes. 

After deaf-mutes leave school they need faithful and loving pastoral 
care, or they will fail to enjoy all the privileges and fulfil all the respon- 
sibilities which their education has given them. If left to themselves, 
but few will be found mingling with their hearing relatives and friends 
in church services. As it is of the utmost importance that they should 
become intelligent, loving, faithful members of the Church of Christ, 
special missions must be established for their benefit. We cannot preach 
the Gospel to deaf-mutes unless we use their own natural language of 
signs. Deaf-mutes will congregate in the larger cities for employment. 
They will come together socially. They will form societies for their own 
pleasure and profit. They will follow the natural ways of mankind, and 
enter into matrimony. Attempts to coerce them in any arbitrary manner 
will take from them their self-respect, and do more harm than good. 
They must be dealt with kindly by those who have won their confidence 
and love. Their reasoning faculties must be cultivated and the right way 
set before them. Thus will they be encouraged to lead the Christian life 
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and be ready for that wonderful existence where human imperfections 
will be done away. Church workers among deaf-mutes in Great Britain, 
Ireland, and America can point with devout gratitude to thousands of 
deaf-mutes who have during the last forty years become communicants 
of the Church. 

I trust that the Society which has established missions for the deaf- 
mutes of Ireland will be sustained, for, though it is in its infancy, it has 
already accomplished much good. Its central office and hall are at No. 
7, Fisherwick Place, Belfast. With pleasant memories of the kindness I 
have received in Ireland, I am, yours respectfully, 


THOMAS GALLAUDET. 
Beurast, August 26. 


THE NEXT CONVENTION. 


Next year the teachers of the deaf will hold their Convention 
in New York. This will probably be by far the largest meeting 
of these teachers that has ever been held, because of the in- 
creased number of teachers, and because New York is more 
easily accessible to a large proportion of the teachers than 
California was. Taking this fact into consideration, would it 
not be wise for us, as teachers, to form some plan of organization 
to make our conventions more valuable to us, not than they have 
been in the past, but than they will be in the future if conducted 
under the old plan ? 

Our former conventions did much good to the cause of teach- 
ing the deaf, probably more good than they would have done 
if more formal and precise; but as the number of members in- 
creases, more organization and method will be needed to arrange 
and conduct the business of the conventions, in order that as 
much good as possible may be done in the short time that we 
shall be able to hold such a large number together. 

Heretofore the number of members has been such that in- 
stitutions vied with each other in asking them to accept their 
hospitality. Hereafter it must be different. Two hundred and 
forty met in California. Possibly five hundred will assemble 
in New York. In 1894, who can tell how many will be anxious 
to attend? What institution can shelter such a number, and, if 
house-room can be offered them, what board of management 
can see its way clear to assuming the expense of entertaining 
such a gathering? In addition to the hospitality which has 
characterized the entertainment given to the members, the in- 
stitution inviting the Convention has always furnished us a 
competent short-hand reporter, and printed the proceedings. 
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All this has been very pleasant, and would be in the future; but 
can any one give a reason why any one institution should 
shoulder the whole expense of the Convention, while it hardly 
gets as much good from it as those that do not, for its officers 
and teachers are too much “on hospitable thoughts intent ” to 
take their share in the proceedings and debates. 

Again, without any intention of fault finding, is it not true 
that valuable time, the time of the whole Convention, has been 
wasted, and may be in the future, on matters that could be at- 
tended to beforehand by committees? May not papers be pre- 
sented and read which are not worth the time bestowed upon 
them? May not others more valuable be crowded out? Was 
not the most valuable part of the California Convention the 
normal work, which was thoroughly planned before the mem- 
bers of the Convention left home? Cannot some such system 
of preparation be made for the whole work of the Convention, 
or for a great part of it? 

It isa trite saying that it is very easy to find fault with good 
work, but hard to improve upon it, and while everyone will admit 
that possibly our conventions could be conducted better than 
they are, it is very difficult to say just what changes would im- 
prove them, and what would have an opposite effect. With 
due reverence for the customs of the past, it is suggested : 

First. That some permanent organization be formed beyond 
the present Executive Committee, and that it be empowered to 
raise money, either by dues from members or in any way they 
may see fit, and to perfect an association with regular permanent 
officers, members, and records. 

Second. That some committee be formed to whom all papers 
intended for the consideration of the Convention shall be sub- 
mitted, in their completed form, a reasonable length of time 
before the meeting. This committee shall have power to accept 
or reject the whole or any part of each paper submitted to them, 
and shall print all such as they accept and send a copy to every 
member of the Convention. These advance sheets to be paid 
for or not, according to the judgment of the committee. 

Third. That the committee have power, if they think it wise, 
to request papers to be prepared on such subjects as they con- 
sider need such special attention by persons whom they shall 
select. 

Fourth. That this committee shall prepare and publish, at 
least thirty days before the meeting of the Convention, a pro- 
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gram, reserving a portion of the time of the Convention for 
unforeseen business, which program shall be followed by the 
Convention, and if the consideration of any subject requires 
more time than that assigned by the committee, such time 
shall not be taken from time assigned to any other business. 

‘ifth. That the report of the proceedings be paid for entirely 
from the funds of the Convention, and that it be published 
under the supervision of the committee. 

Sixth. That steps be taken to hold future Conventions in- 
dependently of the invitation of any institution, or, if that is not 
thought best, that the number of delegates to the Convention 
be limited and made definite. 

These suggestions cannot, of course, be made to apply to the 
Convention of 1890 at New York; but they are put forward 
with the hope that they will awaken thought upon the subject, 
and cause that Convention to take some action which will en- 
able us to get more good out of future gatherings of this sort, 
which will certainly be larger and very possibly will last longer 
than past ones. 

Those who have read the announcement of the Sixteenth 
National Conference of Charities and Correction will see that 
part of the ideas here given agree very closely with the rules of 


that body. 
FRANCIS D. CLARKE, M. A., 


Principal of the Arkansas Institution, 
Little Rock, Ark. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Miss Black’s School.—Miss Anna M. Black, late at the head 
of the Rhode Island School, has opened a Home School for the 
Deaf at 56 Lancaster street, Albany, N. Y. “ Speech-reading, 
and speech by means of speech-reading will be taught, either 
or both, to children or adults wholly or partially deaf. Chil- 
dren will be boarded and carefully trained, and advanced in the 
higher studies.” 


British Columbia School.—This School has closed its doors, 
after a year’s existence. The province has a population of about 
50,000 whites, and it was presumed that a sufficient number of 
deaf-mutes of school age would be found to warrant the efforts 
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made to give them the advantages of an education. The pre- 
sumption was right, but so small a percentage of all who ought 
to have come under instruction actually did avail themselves of 
the opportunity that, under the circumstances, the work could 
not go on. A very few parents of afflicted children are bemoan- 
ing the closing of the school. The majority of them are quite 
indifferent. The government made an appropriation, which 
was to be paid out at the rate of one hundred dollars per pupil 
in attendance. The citizens of Victoria and other parts of the 
Province gave liberal assistance, and were anxious for the good 
work to continue, and it is hoped that in the near future the 
school may be resumed. Mr. Ashcroft, the founder of the In- 
stitution, is now at the head of the Mackay Institution. 


Illinois Institution.—Miss Lyde Kent has been added to the 
corps of instruction in the articulation department. Mr. David 
D. Smith has been appointed to the charge of the art depart- 
ment, vice Mrs. Agnes J. Griffith, resigned. Frank Read, Jr., 
has been appointed supervisor, vice Wm. J. Lane, resigned. 
Miss Fannie Wait has been granted a leave of absence for one 
year to recuperate her health. 

For several months, Dr. Gillett, in addition to his laborious 
duties at home, has conducted Sunday services in Chicago for 
the benefit of the deaf. The attendance is large, and the re- 
sults are in every way gratifying. 


Indiana Institution.—Mr. Eli P. Baker resigned the office 
of Superintendent in July last, and Mr. R. O. Johnson, for six 
years secretary and book-keeper, was appointed “Acting Super- 
intendent” until a permanent selection is made. Mr. Wm. 
N. Burt resigned his position of teacher and principal of the 
school department to accept the principalship of the Western 
Pennsylvania Institution, and Dr. Wm. H. DeMotte, formerly 
Superintendent of the Wisconsin School, was appointed in his 
place as teacher, while Mr. N. B. McKee becomes Principal. 
One additional articulation teacher, Miss Lucy Robinson, has 
been appointed. 

Ground was broken September 7 for a new school building. 
Many improvements have been made during the summer in the 
way of paper, paint, marble-top lavatories, new furniture, etc. 
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Kansas Institution.—Mr. Walker writes : 


Five resignations of teachers have been handed in during vacation. 
First, that of the articulation teacher, Miss Kate Scallon, who has since 
become Mrs. J. F. Herman; that of the art teacher, Miss Jessie Egelston ; 
Mr. E. P. Gale, who accepts a more lucrative position in the Maryland In- 
stitution ; Mr. F. W. Metcalf, to take charge of the Utah School for the 
Deaf, and Miss Effie Johnston, who accepted a position in the Pennsylvania 
Institution. These resignations were all regretted, as the teachers were 
enthusiastic and experienced workers, but their friends are rejoiced in the 
belief that their new fields of labor will, in some ways, be more beneficial. 
These resignations, added to the vacancies caused by the death of Mr. H. 
D. Walker last winter and the resignation of Miss Franklin, have necessi- 
tated the employing of seven teachers, as follows: Mr. C. 8S. Zorbaugh, 
late of the Nebraska Institution ; Mr. C. R. Watson, of the Washington Ter- 
ritory Institution; Mr. E. C. Harah, a graduate of the Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion and National College ; Miss Mae Stout, of Ripley. Ill., and Miss Mamie 
Bowles, of Olathe, Kan., inthe school corps proper. Miss Rose Keeler, 
of New York, will take the place of articulation teacher, and Miss Cora 
Livingston, of Needham, Mass., the place of teacher of penmanship and 
art. The Institution, though unfortunate in having so many of the 
teachers resign at one time, has been fortunate in being able to secure per- 
sons to fill the places, who have all, save one, had some experience with 
deaf-mutes and the sign-language. 

Miss Ida Williams, who for four years has been the supervisor, resigned 
during the summer, and a very quiet little wedding soon followed. Mr. B. 
O. Sprague, one of the corps of teachers, led Miss Williams tc the altar. 
Miss Cora Johnston takes Miss Williams’s place as supervisor. Miss Ruth 
Buxton takes the place of visitors’ guide and office assistant. Miss Har- 
riet Finney, formerly of the Colorado Institution. succeeds Miss Helen 
Steere as housekeeper. Mrs. M. E. Bowles, the matron, whose health was 
such as to alarm her friends, has happily regained her health sufficiently to 
be able to again assume her duties, much to the satisfaction of her friends 
and co-laborers. Mrs. Bowles has rendered long and valuable service to 
the Kansas Institution in the capacity of matron. 

The Third Annual Convention of the Kansas Teachers commenced to- 
day (September 4) with a full attendance and good promise. 

A library of some 800 volumes was purchased during the summer. 


Mackay Institution.—Miss Hattie E. McGann resigned the 
position of Superintendent in June to be married to Mr. J. Imrie 
Ashcroft, the founder of the School for the Deaf in Victoria, B. 
C., but subsequent arrangements were made by the board of 
management to secure the services of both Mr. and Mrs. Ash- 
croft for the Mackay Institution. 

Maryland School.—Mr. Samuel M. North and Mrs. Emma 
Rollins North resigned their positions at the close of the school 
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year, and Miss Mary J. Smith, who had filled a place temporarily, 
also retired. Miss Annie B. Barry, who had resigned in June, 
1888, Mr. E. P. Gale, an experienced teacher of the Kansas 
School, and Miss Julia Young, of Frederick, were elected to the 
vacancies. 

Michigan School.—Mr. A. H. Power, who has been teaching 
in the school for the past two years, severed his connection at 
the close of school in June to continue his college studies. Miss 
Nora Long was employed just before the close of the last school 
year to instruct an oral class. This work is to be done in con- 
nection with the articulation department. 

The Superintendent’s cottage, which has been in process of 
construction for the past two years, is now completed. The 
woodwork, which includes some fine carving, has all been done 
in the school shops and by the pupils. 


Milan Institution for the Indigent.—The Abbe Jules Tarra, 
director, died on the 10th of June last at the age of 57. He 
became director of this Institution upon its establishment in 
1854, being then 22 years of age, and devoted his whole life 
from that time to its welfare. He was one of the first in Italy 
to exchange the manual.method of instruction for the oral, and 
his ability and eloquence had much to do with the conversion 
of the French delegates to that method at the Milan Conven- 
tion, over which he presided. His early death caused great 
grief in Milan, where his zeal and devotion had made him 
greatly revered and beloved. His funeral is said to have been 
the most imposing of any in that city since the death of Man- 
zoni. 


Minnesota School.—Miss Jessie P. Smith has retired in or- 
der to pursue her studies further, and Mrs. E. B. Smith for the 
present takes her place. Mrs. Sarah M. Montgomery, of IIli- 
nois, takes the place of assistant matron, vacated by Miss Lucy 
E. Watts, who has been called to her former home in Vermont. 

For several reasons it has been decided to discontinue teach- 
ing coopering and substitute carpentry. 


Mississippi Institution.—The printing office is to be re- 
opened and the publication of the Voice resumed at the open- 
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ing of school in October. Mr. Charles S. Deem, of Ohio, has 
been appointed foreman. 


Missouri School.—Miss Nannie Pollard, a lady of experience 
as teacher in hearing schools, is appointed a teacher, and Mr. 
Monroe Ingram, a graduate of the Kansas Institution, is ap- 
pointed teacher of the colored class. 

Mr. J. K. Sheley, Jr., and his wife, Mrs. K. B. Sheley, who 
have been steward and matron for sixteen years, have resigned 
their positions on account of his health. 

The school reopened at the usual time in September, though 
much has to be done before all the new buildings can be occu- 
pied. In the meantime the girls will have to occupy the shop- 
buildings, as they have done since the fire, February 27, 1888. 

When completed, the buildings will be fire-proof, except the 
old school-building, which was not burned, and the new one to 
be erected a year hence. 

Nebraska Institute-—Mr. C. L. Zorbaugh has resigned his 
position as teacher to accept a more lucrative one at the Kan- 
sas Institution, and Mrs. T. F. Moseley takes the place thus 
vacated. Mr. John B. Steinert, instructor in the carpenter- 
shop, has relinquished this line of work to go into business on 
his own account. Mr. A. F. Bray has been appointed to this 
position. Mrs. Anne Richards leaves her position to accept 
the appointment of matron of the Colorado Institution. 

No building has been done this year. Slagolithic pavement 
to the amount of six thousand feet has been laid. Inside shut- 
ters have been placed in the windows. 

New Jersey School.—The Board of Trustees have rescinded 
their resolution adopted December, 1883, against the employ- 
ment of deaf-mutes. 

Miss Kate E. Flynn, who has had charge of the sewing de- 
partment ever since the opening of the school, has been ap- 
pointed matron. 

Miss Frances C. Hawkins, late a pupil and assistant of Mme. 
LePrince, at the New York Institution, has been appointed in- 
structor in drawing, wood-carving, and needlework. 

The entire corps of teachers have been reappointed for the 
coming year, except that Miss Bessie Hall leaves to instruct a 
private pupil in Texas. 
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Ohio Institution.—At the July meeting of the Board of 
Trustees, Mr. Clarence W. Charles, a graduate of the Institu- 
tion and of the National College, Misses Mary Grow, Frances 
Barker, and Fanny Walker were appointed teachers for the next 
school year, in place of C. N. Haskins, L. Odebrecht, and Miss 
Carrie Feasley. 

A new articulation class has been formed, and Mrs. Jean V. 
Berry, formerly of the Iowa and New York Institutions, has 
been appointed teacher. 


Pennsylvania institution.—Miss Richards has resigned the 
position of teacher to take the principalship of the Rhode Island 
School, and Miss Lewis, of Scranton, has been appointed to 
succeed her; Miss Baldwin has resigned to enter upon kinder- 
garten work, and Miss Johnston, of Kansas, is appointed her 
successor. 

The Institution has purchased sixty-two acres of ground be- 
tween Germantown and Chestnut Hill, with a view to the erec- 
tion of larger and more suitable buildings than those now 
occupied. 

Pennsylvania Oral School.—The Scranton Truth of Septem- 
ber 14, 1889, thus describes the new building of the school, 
which is now occupied: ° 


In the northeastern part of Scranton, along the line of the suburban 
street railway and within a short distance of the Dunmore borough line, 
is situated the new Oral School for the Deaf. This large, elegant, stone 
structure is situated on an elevation, and from all sides commands a beau- 
tiful view of rising hills, picturesque valleys, and from its quiet, rustic 
retirement looks down upon the plodding, bustling, and busy city. It is 
surrounded by several acres of campus, through which are methodically- 
arranged walks and drives. The building contains four stories, well laid 
out with regard for health and convenience of all. On the first floor there 
are three class rooms, a reception room, the principal’s office, pantry, and 
refectory. On the second floor there are three dormitories, a class room, 
two bath-rooms, linen closets, and principal’s and matron’s rooms. The 
third floor contains four dormitories, two bath-rooms, infirmary, teachers’ 
room, and linen closets. The fourth floor comprises the play-room, sew- 
ing-room, servants’ rooms, teachers’ room, and trunk rooms. In the base- 
ment there is a complete kitchen, laundry, store-room, and other apart- 
ments. The building has accommodation for forty pupils. 


Rhode Island School.—Miss Anna M. Black has resigned the 
principalship, and is succeeded by Miss Laura DeL. Richards, 
late of the Pennsylvania Institution. 
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South Carolina Institution.—Miss Georgie Decher, of New 
York, has been engaged to teach art. 


Tennessee School.—Myr. E. C. Jones, who had served the In- 
stitution as steward with fidelity and success for more than 
twenty-three years, died on the 13th of July last. Mrs. Jones 
remains in the Institution as housekeeper. 


Texas Institute-—Mr. Harris Taylor, a graduate of Trinity 
University, Texas, has been added to the corps of teachers. 


Utah Institution.—Mr. Frank W. Metcalf, for the past four 
years a teacher in the Kansas Institution, succeeds Mr. Henry C. 
White as principal. Mr. White is retained as a teacher. Mrs. 
Frank W. Metcalf, née Miss Florence Crandall, who taught in 
the Institution last year, will also teach. 

The home building, which was formerly the residence of 
Captain W. H. Hooper, and when built the finest residence in 
the city, has been thoroughly renovated and put in condition 
for the use of the Institution as a home. 


Work on the new Institution building, which will cost $50,000 
when completed, is progressing, and it is hoped the building 
will be ready for occupancy next year. 


Western New York Institution.—Mr. Westervelt writes : 


It has been our custom to employ some of the older pupils as assistant 
supervisors. Edward Timmerman, who has held this position in charge 
of the older boys for the past year, graduated in June, and the position 
he vacated has been filled by another of our young men. The work done 
by the young men and women who have filled thesé positions has been 
beneficial to the school, and has been especially helpful to the officers 
themselves. 

Our school opens with a full attendance and is regularly at work. The 
classification of school, having a course of study arranged beforehand, 
enables us to begin work promptly. For some years after the organiza- 
tion of our school the first month was spent in getting started. Conse- 
quently a pupil lost little who came two or three weeks late, after the work 
of organizing was completed. Now it is different. Kecitations start off 
promptly, and one who is late loses standing in his class. 


Western Pennsylvania Institution.—Dr. J. G. Brown has 
resigned the principalship on account of his advancing years, 
and is succeeded by Mr. W. N. Burt, late of the Indiana 
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Institution. Dr. Brown continues to give the Institution the 
benefit of his zealous interest and valuable experience as presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees. 

Wisconsin School.—Mr. J. J. Murphy resigned the position 
of teacher in March last, and the vacancy thus occasioned has 
been filled by the appointment of Mr. J. S. Long, a graduate 
of the Iowa Institution and of the College. 

A gymnasium and natatorium building, 40 x 65 feet, has been 
erected. Mr. Long will take charge of the boys’ training in 
the gymnasium, but, for the present at least, Miss Elizabeth 


Bright will, as heretofore, direct the exercises of the girls. 
E. A. F. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The International Congress.—The International Congress 
of Deaf-Mutes, held at Paris in July last, was largely attended 
by deaf-mutes from nearly all the countries of Europe and from 
the United States. Full reports of the proceedings were pub- 
lished in the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal and the Silent World, whose 


editors were present. Professor Draper, who represented the 
National College, promises us a sketch of the Congress for the 
next number of the Annals. 


The National Convention.—The Third Meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of the Deaf of America was held at Kendall 
Green, Washington, June 26-29, 1889. A large number of the 
deaf from all parts of the United States were in attendance. In 
addition to the unveiling of the Gallaudet statue, which was the 
most prominent feature of the occasion, a new constitution was 
adopted, and several carefully prepared and valuable papers 
were read and discussed. Mr. D. W. George, of Jacksonville, 
Ill., was elected president of the Association. Full reports of 
the proceedings were published in the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal 
and the Silent World. 


The Ohio Reunion.—The Seventh Reunion of the Ohio Deaf- 
Mute Alumni Association was held at the Ohio Institution, August 
30 and 31 and September 1, 1889. Two hundred and sixty-seven 
regular members and nearly fifty honorary members were pres- 
ent. Many of them exhibited articles of various kinds of their 
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own handiwork. Portraits of the Rev. Collins Stone, the third 
Superintendent, and of Samuel W. Flenniken, the first pupil of 
the Institution, presented by the Association to the Institution, 
were unveiled, and an address on the life and character of Mr. © 
Stone was delivered by Dr. G. O. Fay, his successor as Super- 
intendent. Addresses were also delivered by Mr. Robert Pat- 
terson, the president of the Association, and by. Mr. George 
L. Stone, son of the Rev. Collins Stone, now a teacher in the 
American Asylum. On Sunday, religious services were con- 
ducted by the Rev. A.W. Mann. Mr. R. P. McGregor was 
elected president of the Association. 


The Gallaudet Memorial Statue-—We publish in the pres- 
ent number of the Annals a heliotype (from a photograph by 
Ranald Douglas) of French’s bronze statue of Thomas Hopkins 
Gallaudet, Founder of Deaf-Mute Instruction in America, pre- 
sented by the deaf of the United States to the National Deaf- 
Mute College, and unveiled on the 26th of June last. A de- 
scription of the statue, except the pedestal, was given in the 
last number of the Annals. The pedestal contains the follow- 
ing inscriptions on the front, west, east, and south sides, re- 
spectively : 


TEACHER 
BENEFACTOR 


In grateful remembrance of 
Tuomas Hopkins GALLAUDET 
Mark the centennial of his birth 
With this memorial 


: Born at Philadelphia, Dec. 10, 1787. : 
: FOUNDED 3 


: At Hartford the first school for theDeaf : 
: In America 3 


: 1817 
: Died at Hartford, Sept. 10, 1851. 


Epwin A. Hopeson, 
President of the Association. 


TxHEoporE A. FROEHLICH, : 

: Chairman of the Executive Committee. : 

: Amos G. Draper, 
Treasurer of the Fund. 


: FRIEND : 
? THE DEAF PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES : ; 
: 1887. : 
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On the occasion of the unveiling an eloquent address was 
delivered by Mr. Robert McGregor, of Ohio, and a beautiful 
poem by Mrs. Laura C. Reading Searing, of California, was 
read. The presentation address was by Mr. E. A. Hodgson, 
president of the Association, under whose auspices the statue 
was erected, and the address of acceptance in behalf of the Col- 
lege was given by President Gallaudet. The statue was un- 
veiled by Herbert Draper Gallaudet and Marion ‘Wallace Gal- 
laudet, grandchildren of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet. The 
memorial is a noble tribute from the deaf of America to their 
benefactor, and, while credit is due to’all who took part in the 
work, special mention should be made of the manner in which 
the fund was collected and the whole undertaking carried 
through to a successful issue by Mr. Froehlich, the chairman 
of the Executive Committee, and Professor Draper, the treas- 
urer of the Fund. 

The Royal Commission.—The report of the “ Royal Com- 
mission on the Blind, the Deaf and Dumb, etc.,”* has at last 
appeared, but the Appendix, to which reference is frequently 
made in the Report, and which, since it contains the voluminous 
testimony taken by the Commission, will be read with no less 
interest than the Report itself, is still in the hands of the 
printers. 

The Report bears ample testimony to the thoroughness with 
which the Commissioners have performed the difficult task as- 
signed them, their conscientiousness, and their desire to arrive 
at the truth. It is evident, also, that the Commission tried very 
hard to reach conclusions which should be unanimous, and 
from the language of a private letter from one of the members, 
published in the last number of the Annals, which stated that 
the Commission had “ practically agreed upon a report without 
any substantial differences between the members,” we hoped 
they had succeeded ; but while the Report is signed by all the 
members, considerable ‘“‘ reservations” are made by some of 
them. Mr. Ackers objects to the fixing of a maximum sum to 
be expended, and he and Mr. Van Oven both dissent from the 
idea that deaf children should be taught by any other method 
than the pure oral under any circumstances whatever. Mr. 


* Report of the Royal Commission on the Blind, the Deaf and Dumb, 
etc., of the United Kingdom. Presented to both Houses of Parliament 
by command of Her Majesty. London: Eyre & Spottiswoode. 1889. 


I 
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Owen and Mr. Sleight object to the tone of the Report, so far 
as it deals with the sign and manual method, and make several 
important reservations and qualifications to some of its conclu- 
sions and recommendations. Mr. Johnson differs from the 
opinion that meetings for religious and educational purposes in 
which adults of both sexes congregate together ought to be 
discouraged. Mr. Van Oven objects to the conclusion that 
consanguineous marriages are a cause of deafness in the off- 
spring quite apart from other considerations, and Dr. Armitage 
and Dr. Campbell, while agreeing with the Report as a whole, 
and believing it to be the best compromise possible under the 
circumstances, nevertheless wish to place on record that a few 
points are not in accordance with their views. Probably, 
unanimity with respect to subjects on which so much can truth- 
fully be said on both sides, and concerning some of which the 
data are as yet insufficient, was not to be hoped for, and the gen- 
eral conclusions of the Report are quite as unanimous as could 
reasonably be expected. 

The recommendations of the Report are summarized as fol- 
lows: 


1. That the provisions of the Education Acts be extended to the deaf 


and dumb, and power be obtained to enforce the compulsory attendance of 
children at a day-school or institution up to the age of 16. 

2. That where the number under any school authority is too small to 
form a class, or where the child is unable to attend an elementary school, 
the school authority should have the power, and be required, either to send 
a child to an institution or to board out such child under proper inspec- 
tion, and to contribute to his education and maintenance such annual 
grant as would be equivalent to the contribution now allowed to be paid 
by Boards of Guardians; and if there should be neither institution nor 
school available or willing to receive such child, the school authority should 
have the power, either by itself or in combination with other school au- 
thorities, to establish a school or institution for the purpose, and to edu- 
cate such children under proper inspection. 

3. That, independently of the position of the parent, a capitation grant 
not less than half the cost of the education of such child, with a maxi- 
mum grant of £10, should be given for all in the same way as in ordinary 
elementary schools, and that the fees payable by necessitous parents should 
not exceed those payable in the case of ordinary children, but that in all 
cases parents should contribute according to their ability. 

4, That thé age of entry should, as far as possible, be seven; that pupils 
should, as a rule, be admitted once a year; that the school attendance 
should be compulsorily enforced for at least eight years, without any ex- 
isting limit of distance from school; and that power should be given to 
the local authority to pay the rail or tram fare of children when necessary. 

5. That, on admission, the cause of deafness should be stated in the school 
register on the certificate of a medical practitioner. 
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6. That in all schools and institutions the general health, hearing, and 
sight of deaf children should be periodically inspected by a medical prac- 
titioner; and that those possessing some hearing capacity should be care- 
fully and frequently examined, so as to test and improve their hearing, 
pronunciation, and intonation by mechanical means, such as ear-trum- 
pets, etc. 

7. That technical instruction in industrial handicrafts should be under 
the Education Department as part of the curriculum in schools for the 
deaf and dumb after the age of 12 or 13, and that this training be con- 
tinued to 16. After 16 it may be left to institutions to apprentice their 
pupils, or to send them to the technical or industrial schools provided for 
ordinary children. 

8. That a special code for the deaf and dumb be issued, and that draw- 
ing, wood-carving, or modelling be made part of the regular curriculum of 
instruction for both sexes. : 

9. That every child who is deaf should have full opportunity of being 
educated on the pure oral system. In all schools which receive Govern- 
ment grants, whether conducted on the oral, sign and manual, or com- 
bined system, all children should be, for the first year at least, instructed 
on the oral system, and after the first year they should be taught to speak 
and lip-read on the pure oral system, unless they are physically or men- 
tally disqualified, in which case, with the consent of the parents, they 
should be either removed from the oral department of the school or taught 
elsewhere on the sign and manual system in schools recognized by the 
Education Department. The parent shall, as far as practicable, have the 
liberty of selecting the school to which his child should be sent. 

10. That children who have partial hearing or remains of speech should 
in all cases be educated on the pure oral system. The children should in 
all schools be classified according to their ability. 

11. [It must be understood that our suggestions are not intended to be 
applicable to all children now under instruction, and that the recom- 
mendations indicated will, by their very nature, have to be carried out 
according as circumstances permit. ] 

12. That there should be teachers in the proportion of one to 8 or 10 
pupils in pure oral schools, and of one to 14 or 15 in sign and manual 
schools. 

13. That in institutions the principal or head-master should reside in 
the school. 

14. That the inspectors should be selected by the Education Depart- 
ment as far as possible from those who have had previous acquaintance 
with the work of inspection in ordinary elementary schools, and who in 
addition shall have become fully qualified by the knowledge of the systems 
of instruction practised both at home and abroad. They should also 
certify that the teachers are properly qualified. 

15. That they should see that the schools are properly furnished with 
all the appliances necessary, and the internal arrangements requisite, for 
the proper teaching of the pure oral system where it is adopted. 

16. That they should report on the knowledge of written language, 
speech, and the general efficiency of the schools, under whatever system. 

17. That the individual examination by the inspector should be a means 
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for merely testing the general progress of the scholars, and not for the 
purpose of paying individual grants, and that the grants should be pro- 
portionate to the higher cost of educating the deaf on any system. 

18. That the different methods or systems of teaching should be left 
free from the control of the inspector, so long as the result in written or 
spoken language is satisfactory. 

19. We think that the present training colleges for the teachers of the 
deaf do not now fulfil all the conditions which ought to be required by 
the Educational Department, nor can they be expected to arrive at that 
standard without Government assistance, examination, and inspection, all 
of which are enjoyed by ordinary training colleges, and with compulsory 
enforcement of two years’ training for the students. 

We recommend— 

20. That if the Educational Department should approve of them, or of 
any other well qualified institution, they should be recognized as training 
colleges for teachers of the deaf, and should receive a grant at least equal 
to that given to ordinary training colleges. 

21. That, except in schools where the sign and manual system is exclu- 
sively used, all teachers should be in possession of all their faculties and 
have had previous experience in teaching hearing children. 

22. That trained teachers of the deaf should, as in Germany, receive 
salaries such as would induce teachers of special attainments to enter the 
profession, and on a higher scale than those enjoyed by trained teachers 
of ordinary children. 

23. That after sufficient time shall have elapsed to give full effect to the 
recommendations above given, the Educational Department should enforce 
such regulations with regard to certified teachers for the deaf as may be 
in force in ordinary public elementary schools, and that the certificates of 
any self-constituted bodies shall not then be recognized. 

24. That there should be one uniform schedule of inquiry of the deaf 
for the census returns of the whole of the United Kingdom. 

25. That the class should be spoken of as the deaf; the terms * deaf- 
mute” and ‘‘ deaf and dumb” should be strictly applied to such only as 
are totally deaf and completely dumb. 

26. That the deaf and dumb should be kept as far as possible from be- 
ing a class apart. We think that the mixture of thé sexes in school, and 
especially in after life, is in all cases unadvisable. We also think that the 
intermarriage of the congenital deaf should be strongly discouraged, as 
well as the intermarriage of blood relations, especially where any heredi- 
tary tendency to deaf-mutism prevails in the family. 

27. That the children who are deaf, dumb, and blind should be taught 
in a school for the blind rather than in one for the deaf. 


Mr. Ackers cordially signs the Report with the following res- 
ervations to the Summary of Recommendations, and Mr. Van 
Oven agrees with his remarks concerning paragraph 9: 


Paragraph 3. It seems unwise to recommend any maximum sum, seeing 
that the tendency of legislation is to make elementary education increas- 
ingly expensive. 
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Paragraph 9. It is impossible for deaf children to have the full benefit 
of the pure oral system if they have at any time been taught on another 
system, or are allowed to become acquainted with the manual alphabet or 
system of signs. 

The recommendation, therefore, in the first sentence of this paragraph, 
cannot be carried out if any deaf children are, as recommended in the 
second sentence, to be taught at all on any other system than the pure 
oral. 

Also, there are not any deaf children ‘‘ physically or mentally disqual- 
ified,” and so schools on any other system than the pure oral are not re- 
quired, for it has been abundantly proved in Italy (where the sign and 
manual was first in use, then the combined, and now for many years past 
the pure oral has prevailed) that the pure oral can give a better and more 
useful education than any other system to all deaf children, of however 
low a level of intellect, capable of being taught at all on the sign and man- 
ual, combined, or any other system (see Tarta correspondence. ) 

The number of deaf children physically unable to be taught on the pure 
oral system is confined. to those who are practically blind. These (see final 
recommendation of this Report) should not be taught in schools for the 
deaf. Deaf children who. have cleft palates or other serious affections of 
the vocal organs are very few; and, notwithstanding these defects, are best 
taught on the pure oral system. 

For the above reasons we are unable to concur in the second sentence 
of this paragraph, as it is contrary to experience and sound policy. The 
latter demands that the State shall see that all deaf children, in schools 
aided by Government grants, are taught on that system which best fits 
them to become useful and self-supporting citizens, and tends to diminish 
congenital deafness. 

Mr. Owens and Mr. Sleight join in the following reservations. 
We omit, as in Mr. Ackers’s reservations, the reference numbers 
to portions of the Report not here published: 


As we adopt and approve the greater part of the Summary of Recom- 
mendations with which the foregoing Report concludes, we have sub- 
scribed it, but we object to the tone of the Report so far as it deals with 
the sign and manual method, as we consider it is not borne out by the 
evidence of those who have had long practical experience in teaching the 
deaf and dumb. Moreover, the evidence of missionaries in England, who 
work among the adult deaf and dumb, is that the oral method breaks 
down in after life, and that its pupils not unfrequently resort to writing 
or the manual alphabet. 

From what we ourselves have seen in visiting the various schools and 
institutions in the United Kingdom, we are bound to assert that, with few 
notable exceptions (and those chiefly semi-mute or semi-deaf), the articu- 
lation and lip-reading of pupils taught under the pure oral method are so 
poor as to be practically of little value to them in their intercourse with 
the general public. 

Further, we consider that the Report gives very inadequate expression 
to the value of the combined method, and on this subject we refer espe- 
cially to the evidence of Dr. Gallaudet (President of the Deaf-Mute Col- 
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lege at Washington), which ought to receive the greatest attention con- 
sidering the high authority from which it emanates. In one of his answers 
he says that ‘‘it is by the practice of the combined system that the great- 
est advantage to the greatest number may be secured.” 

We are of opinion that undue weight has been attached to the evidence 
of Mr. Graham Bell. We yield to none in our high appreciation of that 
gentleman’s great ability and integrity of purpose, but we submit that his 
conclusions as to methods of education must of necessity be based upon 
theory rather than experience, as he himself admits that he only had a 
school for two years, and the number of pupils in it was limited to four. 

We regret that more prominence has not been given in the Report to 
the evidence of the Right Hon. J. Chamberlain, who, after his visit to the 
famous Institution at Washington, says: ‘‘I was quite satisfied with the 
results I saw, and, thinking it over since, I confess I cannot bring myself 
to believe that the oral system could possibly be satisfactory by itself. I 
am strong in favor of the combined system.” 

We desire to qualify the following paragraphs in the Report : 

No. 307 [to the effect that there is danger of an increase of congenital 
deafness from the marriage of the deaf with the deaf]. From our own 
lifelong experience among the adult deaf and dumb, we find that the off- 
spring of those who intermarry are generally hearing and speaking. In 
support of our statement, we would refer to statistics supplied by Mr. 
Townsend, at the end of his evidence, as to the ‘‘ Intermarriages among 
the deaf-mutes of Birmingham.” 

No. 382. It is here stated that ‘‘ the sign and manual system specially 
trains the deaf to communicate and associate with their fellow-deaf.” 
We demur to this, as we think it is misleading. The real object sought 
in sign and manual institutions is not to build up an elaborate and com- 
plex system of signs, intelligible only to the deaf and dumb themselves 
and to their teachers, but to familiarize them with written language in 
its common colloquial forms, and thus to place them in possession of a 
ready means of communication with those among whom they may be 
placed in after-life. 

No. 397. It seems to us unfair to attribute ‘‘ deaf-mutism” to the use 
of signs, as it is found that pupils taught on the pure oral method fall 
into similar inaccuracies. 

No. 398. We consider the ‘‘ chilblain theory” [that the want of exer- 
cise of the lungs and throat is found to predispose the deaf to lung dis- 
eases and is.apt to produce chilblains] quite absurd. Deaf and dumb 
children, taught by the manual method, use their lungs at Play; they 
shout and make all kinds of noises. 

No. 400 [suggesting that the result of the isolation of the deaf is that 
they are not all competent witnesses as to which is the best system; 
‘‘ those who have lived in cages all their lives are so much attached to 
the cage that they have no desire to fly outside”). We are strongly of 
the opinion that this paragraph and others quoted from the evidence of 
Dr. Buxton against the sign and manual method, and in favor of the pure 
oral, must be taken with considerable reserve. We especially protest 
against the sign and manual method being stigmatized as a ‘‘cage.” 
With few exceptions, the very poor powers of articulation and lip-read- 
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ing which we have seen in this country possessed by pupils taught under 
the pure oral method prove that if any pupils are ‘‘ caged” they truly are, 
for it is as natural for a deaf and dumb child to sign as it is for a bird to 
fly. Even in Germany, the home of the oral method. deaf-mutes hold 
conventions and invariably carry on their discussions by gestures. More- 
over, Dr. Buxton explicitly states in his evidence that he had ‘‘ not taught 
the oral system so as to acquire the means of giving an opinion of his 
own.” 

No. 417 [quoting the Milan resolutions]. We are of opinion that in the 
Report an importance has been attached to the Milan Congress which is 
scarcely warranted by the evidence of Dr. Gallaudet. We would also re- 
fer to a similar opinion of the Congress expressed by Dr. Elliott, head- 
master of the Margate Institution (himself an advocate of the oral 
method), in the American Annals of the Deaf, July, 1882. 

No. 478 [asserting that Holland, Germany, Austria, Italy, Switzerland, 
the Scandinavian countries, and France have adopted the oral method 
after having given the system of signs a fair trial]. Germany has never 
‘* given the system of signs a fair trial.” The first institution ever estab- 
lished in Germany was that at Leipsic, founded by Heinicke in 1778 on 
the oral method. 

No. 502. We cannot accept the latter part of this paragraph [expressing 
the opinion that a special college for the deaf is not necessary for orally- 
taught pupils], as we do not think it at all likely that orally taught pupils 
could take advantage of the ordinary college education or receive oral 
teaching from private tutors. 

No. 543. We would recommend that there should be training colleges 
attached to (say) two of the existing large institutions where both methods 
of instruction are employed side by side, so that ample opportunity might 
be afforded for the training of a sufficient number of teachers on either one 
method or the other. This would carry out the recommendation adopted 
at a Conference of Head-Masters of British Institutions, held in 1882. 

Nos. 566 and 567 [advising separate schools for boys and girls]. We do 
not object to the mixture of the sexes in institutions up to the age of 15 
or 16; that is to say, in the school-room, and at meal times. On this point 
we entirely agree with Dr. Gallaudet. 

No. 568 [declaring that a grave responsibility will rest on those societies 
which encourage meetings where both sexes of the deaf congregate to- 
gether for lectures, entertainments, or other purposes]. This paragraph 
seems to us far too sweeping, and is not supported by the evidence of those 
who have had long experience of the adult deaf and dumb. We think 
that the deaf and dumb, taught under any system, will always associate 
with each other, and, therefore, we think it desirable that there should be 
societies, missions, etc., to insure due regulation and propercontrol. Be- 
sides, we know full well the great benefit of these associations and the in- 
estimable boon they prove to our afflicted fellow-creatures. 

No. 611 [expressing the opinion that special services and meetings for 
the orally tanght deaf are both unnecessary and undesirable]. This para- 
graph must be taken with considerable reserve. Nothing has shaken us 
in our opinion that the ability to read the lips with accuracy and facility 
is so rare that it would be practically impossible to interpret the ordinary 
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sermon or lecture by word of mouth. It is within our own knowledge 
that orally taught pupils (after leaving school) attend the services, etc., 
provided by societies for the adult deaf and dumb, conducted purely on 
the sign and manual method. They do this because they find that the 
ordinary service is little more than an empty form to them. 


Mr. Owen and Mr. Sleight object also to three paragraphs of 
the Summary of Recommendations : 


No. 9. We cannot accept the paragraph as it stands. What we recom- 
mend is this: 

Every child who is deaf should have full opportunity of receiving some 
instruction on the oral method in all institutions or schools which receive 
Government grants, on whatever method they may be conducted. If a 
child, after a fair trial, should prove incapable of making satisfactory 
progress in lip-reading and articulation, he should be educated entirely on 
the sign and manual method. The institution or school authorities should 
determine by which method the child should be finally educated. 

No. 14. We are strongly of opinion that the Government Inspectors to 
be appointed hereafter should be men who have had actual and mature 
experience in the work of deaf-mute instruction. We are quite sure that 
an ordinary Government Inspector will not be able readily to acquire a 
sufficient knowledge of the sign and manual methvd; and to appoint a 
non-expert would be a great injustice to the very large number of children 
now in schools or institutions conducted on the manual or combined 
method. In support of our opinion of the great importance of expert in- 
spection, we would refer to the evidence of Mr. Cumin and Mr. Craik, the 
secretaries of the English and Scotch Education Departments. The testi- 
mony of teachers is to the same effect. 

No. 26. Except in the case of hereditary tendency, we know of very few 
instances where deaf and dumb parents have deaf and dumb offspring, and 
therefore we do not share the objection to the intermarriage of the deaf. 


The Report costs 1s. 1d., and may be purchased, either di- 
rectly or through any bookseller, from Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
East Harding street, Fleet street, E. C., London. 


Education in Sweden.—“ G. T.” communicates to the Ger- 
man Organ for July the following interesting features of the 
new law relating to the instruction of the deaf in Sweden, 
adopted May 8, 1889: 


1. Compulsory education from the age of seven or nine years. 

2. An eight years’ course of study. . 

3. Methods of instruction: speech, writing, and signs, according to the 
mental capacity of the pupils. 

4. Normal school for the training of teachers of the deaf. 

5. Division of the kingdum into seven great school districts. 

6. Appointment by the government of an inspector of all the schools for 
the deaf in the kingdom. 

7. The expenses of instruction to be borne partly by the state and partly 
by the school districts. 
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“ La Enseranza.”—The teachers of the Rosario (Argentine 
Republic) Institution have begun the publication of a magazine 
called La Hnseranza. Its editors are zealous advocates of 
the oral method. 


Death of Mr. Crossett.—Mr. J. Crossett, the author of sev- 
eral articles in the Annals urging the Christian duty of pro- 
viding for the education of the deaf of China, died on the 21st 
of June last on the steamer 7 Dorado while on his way from 
Shanghai to Tientsin. If his enthusiasm and devotion had been 
supported by equal practical ability, his untiring efforts in this 
direction would doubtless have been crowned with success. He 
trusted in God to supply his own daily wants, which were few 
and simple, and he tried to persuade teachers of the deaf to go 
from America to China with no other provision for the future 
than he found sufficient for himself. In this he did not suc- 
ceed; but it may be that the interest he awakened in the sub- 
ject, both here and in China, will finally result in the accomplish- 
ment in some way of the work for the deaf he had so much at 
heart. 

Mr. Crossett’s labors for the welfare of the Chinese were not 
confined to the deaf. Mr. Denby, our Minister Resident at 
Peking, in a letter to. the Department of State, couples his 
name with that of Father Damien, who gave his life to the 
lepers of the Sandwich Islands, and says of him: 

Mr. Crossett's life was devoted to doing good to the poorer classes of 
Chinese. He had charge of a winter refuge for the poor at Peking during 
several winters. He would go out on the streets the coldest nights and 
pick up destitute beggars and convey them to the refuge, where he pro- 
vided them with food. He also buried them at his own expense. He 
visited all the prisons, and often procured the privilege of removing the 
sick to his refuge. The officials had implicit confidence in him, and al- 
lowed him to visit at pleasure all the prisons and charitable institutions. 
He was known by the Chinese as the ‘‘ Christian Buddha.” He was at- 
tached to no organization of men. He was a missionary pure and simple, 
devoted rather to charity than proselytism. He literally took Christ as 
his exemplar. He travelled all over China and the East. He took no care 
for his expenses. Food and lodging were voluntarily furnished to him. 
Inn-keepers would take no pay from him, and private persons were glad 
to entertain him. It must be said that his wants were few. He wore the 
Chinese dress, had no regular meals, drank only water, and lived on fruit, 
with a little rice or millet. He aimed at translating his ideal Christ into 
reality. He wore long auburn hair, parted in the middle, so as to resem- 
ble the pictures of Christ. Charitable people furnished him money for 
his refuge, and he never seemed to want for funds. He slept on a board 
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or on the floor. Even in his last hours, being a deck passenger on the 
Ei Dorado, he refused to be transferred to the cabin, but the kindly cap- 
tain, some hours before he died, removed him to a berth, where he died, 
still speaking of going to Heaven, and entreating the by-standers to love 
the Lord. 

This man taught the pure love of God and goodness. He completely 
sacrificed himself for the good of the poorest of the poor. He was as 
poor and lived as plainly as the poorest of his patients. On charitable 
subjects he wrote well. The ideal to him was practical. Let this Ameri- 
can, then, be enshrined, along with the devoted Frenchman, in the annals 
of mén who loved their fellow-men. 


Marriages of the Deaf.—The Editor of the Annwal of the 
Universal Medical Sciences, in view of the prevailing discus- 
sion of this subject, submitted the following propositions to 
Mr. A. L. E. Crouter, Principal of the Pennsylvania Institution, 
and asked his criticism upon them : 

1. Children deaf from birth, or from soon thereafter, are generally of 
deaf parentage. 

2. The co-education of the deaf tends to their intermarriage. 

3. The offspring of such marriages are generally deaf. 

4, Experience has shown the necessity of a legal prohibition of inter- 
marriages of the deaf as an effective means of limiting this defective 
class. 


Mr. Crouter’s reply was published in the Anziwal of May 21, 
1889, and in the Satellite of the Annual for May, 1889. He 
criticises the propositions in their order: 


Concerning the first proposition, I am compelled to say that I deem 
it very wide of the truth. According to the records of this Institution, 
covering a period of upward of seventy years, only a very small proportion 
of our congenitally deaf pupils have been of deaf parentage, about one in 
thirty-five. To satisfy myself upon this point I have personally examined 
the history, so far as it relates to this fact, of one thousand unselected 
cases, and find that only seven of those congenitally deaf were born of 
deaf parents, whereas two hundred and thirty-three were of hearing par- 
entage. In the one thousand cases, two hundred and forty were born 
deaf or became deaf under one year of age, and, of these two hundred 
and forty, seven were of deaf parentage and two hundred and thirty-three 
of hearing parentage. I believe the same proportion would be maintained 
were I to extend the examination throughout the whole period of seventy 
years. 

Deaf parents, unless there is hereditary tendency to the defect, are no 
more liable to have deaf children than hearing parents. I am firmly con- 
vinced that deafness, like other physical defects, is hereditary in certain 
families, and members of these families should never intermarry. The 
transmission of the defect should be guarded against in every possible 
way—among the hearing as well as among the deaf. 
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Regarding the second proposition, I believe the co-education of the 
deaf does tend to a certain extent to promote intermarriage. Nothing 
more natural, and if such unions be wisely made there can be no objec- 
tion to them, at least not upon the ground of extending the defect. 

Third. As already indicated, unless the defect is hereditary, the inter- 
marriage of the deaf is not followed by deaf offspring asarule. Out of 
four hundred and ‘thirty-six pupils now under instruction in this Institu- 
tion, but seven were born of deaf parents, notwithstanding the many in- 
stances of intermarriage in the State, and I know personally many such 
unions have been blessed with hearing children. 

Fourth. While I am opposed to the indiscriminate intermarriage of the 
deaf, and discourage it except under favorable conditions, I do not favor 
legislation prohibiting such unions. Special and class legislation, in my 
opinion, is never wise. It should be made a matter of careful instruction. 
The educated deaf are coming more and more to understand and appre- 
ciate the importance of this subject, and in time will contract unions with 
proper intelligence and prudence. I know of nothing that gladdens the 
heart of a deaf parent more than the birth of a hearing child. 


The Manual Alphabet in the Common Schools.—Dr. J. L. 
Noyes, Superintendent of the Minnesota School, has taken an 
important step in the direction of the introduction of the man- 
ual alphabet into the common schools by securing the insertion 
in Merrill’s Advanced First and Second Readers, which are the 


books used in the common schools throughout the State of 
Minnesota, of a sheet containing on one side the single-hand 
manual alphabet, and on the other the following explanation : 


On the other side of this page will be found a cut of the Manual Alpha- 
bet, such as is used in nearly all the schools for deaf children in this 
country. 

The object of placing it in this book is not so much to induce the deaf 
to use this Reader as to give hearing children an opportunity to learn and 
use this quiet, graceful, ever ready and expressive way of communicating 
their thoughts to others. It can be learned in an hour, and then, with a 
little practice daily, it may be used as rapidly as the tongue in spelling. 

The proper way to use it is to hold the arm still in front of you and 
move the hand and fingers in a manner most convenient for the observer. 

A new language, or a new way of using one already acquired, has some 
special advantages. The use of the Manual Alphabet promotes accuracy 
in spelling and expression, the same as writing. It economizes both time 
and material, for it is more rapid than writing, and can be used as a sub- 
stitute when writing materials are not at hand. 

It can often be used to great advantage when neither speech nor writing 
would be practicable. In the sick room and on the death-bed it has been, 
of inestimable value, conveying messages when all other means of com- 
munication had failed. 

In society, at the table, in public conveyances, in public assemblies, and 
in business offices, it has been found very useful. 
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In the United States there are from fifty to one hundred thousand per- 
sons who use the Manual Alphabet freely, and could it only once be intro- 
duced into our public schocls, and fairly tried, it would become very 
serviceable to hearing persons as well as to the deaf. Try it. 

J. L. NOYES, 
Supt. Minn. School for the Deaf. 
August 14, 1889. 


Chilblains.—The writer of the following letter to the mem- 
bers of the Royal Commission requests us to say, for the infor- 
mation of readers who are not familiar with the Royal style of 
composition, that the phrase * Our right trusty and right en- 
tirely beloved cousin,” and other slight peculiarities of language 
observable, are neither “ deaf-mutisms” nor “Americanisms,” 
but “ right entirely ” good Queen’s English : 


To our right trusty and right entirely beloved cousin, Wilbraham, Baron 
Egerton, one of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England ; the Right 
Reverend Father in God, our right trusty and well-beloved cousin, Frederick, 
Bishop of London; and our other right trusty and right entirely beloved 
cousins of high and low degree who by command of Her Majesty, Victoria, 
by the Grace of God of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Queen, Defender of the Faith, were by warrant under the Royal Sign 
Manual bearing date the twentieth day of January, one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-six, in the forty-ninth year of Her Majesty's reign, and 
by subsequent warrants authorized and appointed to be Royal Commis- 
sioners to inquire into the condition and education of the Blind, the Deaf 
and Dumb, and others; Greeting! 

Whereas in your learned and able Report you say (paragraph 398) that 
‘‘the want of exercise of the lungs and throat [on the part of pupils 
taught by the manual method] is apt to produce chilblains ” ; 

And whereas there are thousands of deaf persons in this country who 
have been taught by the manual method, none of whom even in the 
severity of our ‘‘ terrible American climate”? have ever been observed to 
be afflicted with chilblains ; ‘ 

And whereas it appears from the side references of your Report that 
the testimony concerning the danger of chilblains comes from Dr. Symes 
Thompson or Sir W. B. Dalby, or from both, gentlemen connected with 
the committees of oral schools for the deaf; 

And whereas our right trusty and right entirely beloved cousins, William 
Blomefield Sleight, Clerk, Master of Arts, and Charles Mansfield Owen, 
Clerk, Master of Arts, members of your Commission, who have had a far 
wider acquaintance with deaf persons taught by the manual method than 
either of the distinguished gentlemen above named, speak disrespectfully 
of ‘‘ the chilblain theory” and call it ‘‘ quite absurd” ; 

And whereas it appears from paragraph 346 of your Report that, by a 
singular coincidence, the only deaf persons whom you found in the course 
of your extended investigations to be afflicted with chilblains were chil- 
dren attending oval day-schools, and living in ‘‘homes” where ‘ there was 
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2 difficulty about the meals in the middle of the day, which resulted in 
the children being insufficiently fed, and consequently liable to chilblains 
and other skin diseases” : 

Now, know ye, that we, reposing great trust and confidence in your 
zeal, discretion, and ability, have requested, and do by these Presents 
request you, the said Wilbraham, Baron Egerton; Frederick, Bishop of 
London, and others of lower degree, if it be not too late, to make investi- 
gation as to the prevalence or absence of chilblains in schools taught by 
the manual method and among the members of associations of adult deaf- 
mutes, and to report the results of your investigation under your hands 
and seals, or under the hands and seals of any five or more of you, in 
order that the deaf, their parents, and their friends, provided the danger 
of chilblains does not really exist, may be delivered from the tormenting 
fear of the same, and may pass their days in quietness and peace. 

Iam, Right trusty and right entirely beloved Cousins, With great re- 
spect, Your obedient servant and American cousin, 

HUGH C. E. CHILBLAINS. 
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A wapy articulation teacher desires a position in a school or family. 
Good references. Address Aupua, care of the Editor of the Annals, Ken- 
dall Green, Washington, D. C. 


A KINDERGARTENER, With experience in teaching the deaf by the usual 


methods, would like an opportunity to do thorough Kindergarten work 
among deaf children. Address Lucy D. Batpwin, Lawrenceville, Pa. 


WANTED, an articulation teacher, or an experienced sign teacher who is 
willing to learn the oral method. Address D. GreenBerGerR, Principal of 
the Institution for the Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes, 904 Lexington 
avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ScHoon ror TEACHERS OF THE Dear, Established 1881. 
About twenty-five graduates teaching in institutions, schools, and private 
families throughout the United States. For further particulars address 
Miss Emma Garnett, Principal, Pennsylwania Oral School for the Deaf, 
Scranton, Pa. 
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